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JUMPING-JACKS ... soto in 42 COUNTRIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


VAISEY-BRISTOL SHOE CO., Monett, Mo. 





TRADE MARK REG.US. PATENT OFF. 
FOR CHILDREN OF ALL AGES 


Lead the repeat sales 
into your store 

with distinctively 

styled “KALI-STEN-IKS.” 


See your “KALI-STEN-IKS” 
representative 
or write to 


us now. 


In Stock — 1125 — 
Black Nylon Velvet 
U-Throat Ox. Leather 
sole. 


8'2 to 12 — B, C 
12% to 3 —B, C 


32 to 6 — A, B, 
In Stock — 524 — Black 


Plug Oxford 

82 to 12—A, B, C, D, E 
12% to 3—A, B, C, D, E 
3% to 6—A, B, C, D, E 
Also in stock 539 in 
Oxblood. 


LBERT SHOE CO., THIENSVILLE, WISCONSIN 
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YOU'RE NEVER “BETWEEN SEASONS” with 


30M 
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the line that can rightly claim 


EVERY WEEK IS 
AMERICAN GIRL 
WEEK 


tailored styles « flats + sports 
novelties +» working shoes 
walking shoes « dress pumps 
casuals « professional shoes 
...something to sell all the time! 


American Girl Shoe, 288 A Street, Boston, Massachusetts e Consolidated National Shoe Corporation 3 
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EDITORIAL 


by JOHN REILLY 


Low inventories mean lost sales 


“You can’t do business from an empty wagon.” 
Merchants will remember this quotation and the pic- 
ture of the itinerant peddler’s wagon which it under- 
scored. Dun and Bradstreet published it in card form 
many years ago as a reminder to retailers that ade- 
quate stocks are essential to the proper conduct of a 
business. 

Great changes have taken place since, but this basic 
principle still applies. The customer must have the 
opportunity for free choice. The items he wants must 
be available when the wagon stops. 


A shrewd merchant 


The itinerant peddler was a shrewd merchant. In 
this day of mass distribution when all kinds of goods 
are available, often in the most unexpected places, he 
should be an example for the service retailer. He had 
the merchandise his customer wanted and he had it 
in adequate quantities. 

Long before the era of the shopping center or su- 
permarket he brought his wares to the immediate 
point of sale and got maximum exposure for them. 
He had to do it the hard way. His customers did not 
have to look for him. He found them by stopping his 
wagon at farm house door or ranch gate. In a sense 
he was the innovator of “one stop” shopping. He car- 
ried a wide variety of goods and his first principle 
was that he never could carry too large an inventory. 
It was limited only by the size of his wagon. Ex- 
perience taught him that he must have an adequate 
selection too. 

The itinerant peddler could not pick up a telephone 
and place a rush order. If he did not have what his 
customers wanted, he was out of business, and the 
failures were few. 

There is an important lesson to be learned from the 
peddler. It is a basic fact of business life which the 
mass distributors are demonstrating so effectively 
today. And, it is a fact which too many independent 
merchants are overlooking or have forgotten. It is: 
low inventories mean lost sales. For shoe merchants, 
too often, inventory is simply a matter of sizes. They 
are ignoring the fact that a large part of consumer 
buying is generated by impulse. 

Shoe retailers are prone to rely on replacement for 
their sales. Our 1961 per capita consumption of 3.26 
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pairs, the lowest since 1951, demonstrates this. We 
say that fashion sells the extra pair, but how many 
inventories have the variety and selection necessary 
to sell fashion? 

At the end of a year which has been anything but 
good for shoe business, it is appropriate that we take 
stock of ourselves. 1961 would have been a much 
better year if inventories had been adequate, not only 
to satisfy the needs of consumers but to capitalize 
on important impulse buying. 

Hand-to-mouth buying has left shelves empty. The 
passing back of responsibility for carrying inventory 
from retailers to manufacturers and from manufac- 
turers to tanners and suppliers has disrupted the 
whole industry. Hand-to-mouth buying is particularly 
bad for the small retailer. Special orders and small 
lot shipping charges are expensive. But its real cost 
lies in sales lost for want of sizes. 

It is generally agreed among economists that the 
recession “bottomed out” last March and each suc- 
ceeding month has presented a better business pic- 
ture. But inventories remained static. 

Retail trade has lagged far behind our increases in 
personal income, gains in our gross national product 
and general industrial activity. This is true of all 
retailing but it is particularly true of shoe retailing. 
The reason is a simple one. We are operating with 
inventories at rock bottom. 


Consumers have money 

There is a revolution going on in the market place 
and consumers are aware of it. They have money, 
they are paying off debts, they have the ability to 
buy. But they will buy the kind of merchandise which 
appeals most quickly to their impulses and they will 
buy it in those stores in which it is readily available. 

If they do not find the selection of shoes to excite 
them in shoe stores they will turn to discount houses 
and supermarkets. These outlets give maximum ex- 
posure to their present limited inventories of shoes. 
They cater to the impulse buyer. There is no reason 
to believe that they will not expand their shoe opera- 
tions. 

The most effective way to keep shoe business in 
shoe stores is to have the styles to whet the con- 
sumer’s appetite and the sizes to fit him. 





THE QUALITY LEATHER 





From summer thru fall 


this gentle taupe... 


_ LEATHER co. GIRARD, OHIO 
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from all the folks at GOOD/YEAR 
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3-200. demonstration 
nets instant extra profits | 


NEW! 


PAK-LITE* 


shoe trees 


Show your 

customers 

how obsolete 

wooden shoe 

trees have become 

— in 3 seconds! — witha 

Pak-Lite tree . . . Miller’s newest injec- 
tion moulded shoe tree for men. 


Here are the reasons... 





one-motion action 

automatic fit for length and width 

allows clean air circulation 

shoes stay fresher, last longer, fit 

better 

lighter weight 

fully guaranteed 

easier to pack for traveling 
Pak-Lite trees are easy to add to shoe 
sales, hot promotion items for gift- 
buyers. Important! Order in 8 exciting 
colors. Four tree sizes fit from size 
7C to 13E. Retail Price $3.95 
FULL STORE MARKUP WITH SPECIAL 
20¢ P.M. on every pair 


STOCK UP NOW! 
FROM YOUR DISTRIBUTOR OR WRITE: 


6. A. MILLER DIVISION 
iller 


United Shoe Machinery Corporation 
PLYMOUTH, New Hampshire 


Canada: Manufactured and distributed by 
Willco Industries Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 


*Trodemork 


| 


LETTERS 





Questions about square toes 

Recently at the New York Show 
where I attended the Breakfast 
Meeting, I was most impressed with 
the opinions expressed by the panel 
regarding square toes. 

The experience of the bold move 
made by Neiman Marcus was given 
as an example of making a stand 
on fashion. I ask these questions 
that come to mind: 

Did Joseph’s in Chicago and 
Andrew Geller in New York also 
experience the same major in- 
creases in sales when they moved 
out all of their other lasts and fea- 
tured only square toes? 

Were the markdowns that Nei- 
man-Marcus took on their pointed 
shoes reflected in this sales in- 
crease? Were they deducted from 
the profits made in this sales in- 
crease? 

Was there damage done to other 
fashion operations in other com- 
munities when the current pointed 
toe brand name shoes showed up in 
cancellation stores after being 
closed out by Neiman-Marcus? 

Was the cost of promotion of 
square toes in line with sales 
achieved ? 

I observe, anyone can do volume 
but it takes a smart merchant to 
make a profit. 

Is Neiman-Marcus leading us 
into another one-toe look which we 
have just desperately escaped from? 

Let’s bring variety back into our 
shoe collections .. . let’s have shoes 
to satisfy a variety of tastes. The 
ready-to-wear stores have all kinds 
of skirts despite the current fash- 
ion. If a woman prefers straight 
skirts, they have them. If she pre- 
fers full skirts they have them, too. 
We just have the pointed toe . 
that’s it. We can feature a fashion, 
but we must stock several looks to 
satisfy the desires of a majority of 
women. This will also enable fac- 
tories to specialize and do a sur- 
viving business, rather than have 
all lines look alike, each copying 
from each other, or looking so much 
alike that they just interchange 
labels in the stockroom. 

While in New York, the fashion 
center of the world and the great- 
est merchandise center on earth, I 


saw stacked leather heels worn with 
cocktail dresses, print shoes with 
print dresses, straw bags carried 
in November. Our designers, man- 
ufacturers, and merchandise men 
knock themselves out developing 
fashions and this is how they are 
wasted. 

We need frequent bulletins on 
fashion, color coordination, clari- 
fication on the purpose and proper 
use of each fashion. Films that are 
current and up-to-date. This mer- 
chandise must be explained to the 
salesman, who in turn must pass it 
on to the consumer. Shoe stores in 
communities must band together to 
sponsor educational fashion pro- 
grams to the public. 

Manufacturers must band to- 
gether to hold seminars for the re- 
tail salesman on a local level so that 
he can be trained to teach the cus- 
tomer with each purchase. 

If fashion is to have meaning, 
then we in the shoe _ industry 
must assume the responsibility for 
spreading the word about footwear 
fashions and their proper use. 

JACQUES GALE 
SHIRLEY SHOES OF OHIO, INC. 
CANTON, 0. 


Alike as cup-cakes 


Some months ago, Mr. Peter T. 
Clothier wrote a most provocative 
article on the importance of short- 
ening production time from tanner 
to consumer | RECORDER, Aug. 1, p. 
37]. Many of his suggestions are, 
of course, matters we American 
manufacturers have been working 
on with a great degree of success 
for many years, and an important 
break-through has recently been 
achieved with injection molding 
and vulcanizing processes, receiv- 
ing tremendous consumer accept- 
ance. All the things Mr. Clothier 
discusses are actively being studied 
and developed, and we are not far 
from “push-button” shoemaking 
and the automation we strive for. 

However, I am not so sure this 
will be a really desirable attain- 
ment in our industry. When sub- 
stitute materials are perfected to 
replace leather, heat-sealing tech- 
niques and automatic stitching on 
conveyors a reality, lasting equip- 
ment improved, and all tied in with 
the new bottom finishing machin- 
ery, we will have created a monster. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 25) 
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TRADE EVENTS 





Major markets .. . 


Shoe Market of America, St. Louis 
Shoe Manufacturers Assn., Hotels 
Sheraton-Jefferson, Statler Hilton, 
Lennox and Park Plaza and St. Louis 
Merchandise Mart, St. Louis 

April 29-May 2 

National Shoe Fair of America, Na- 
tional Shoe Manufacturers Assn., 
National Shoe Retailers Assn., New 
England Shoe and Leather Assn. 
and National Assn. of Shoe Chain 
Stores, Sheraton-Atlantic, New 
Yorker and Manger-Vanderbilt 
Hotels, New York ......April 29-May 3 

Tanners’ Council of America, Leather 
Show, spring and summer 1963 lines, 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York 

June 25-27 

National Shoe Fair of America, Na- 
tional Shoe Manufacturers Assn., 
National Shoe Retailers Assn., Na- 
tional Assn. of Shoe Chain Stores 
and New England Shoe and Leath- 
er Assn., Palmer House, Conrad 
Hilton and other hotels, Chicago 

Oct. 


. . » and keep in mind 


Philadelphia Spring and Summer Shoe 
Fair, Philadelphia Shoe Fair Com- 
mittee, Hotel Adelphia, Philadel- 
phia 
National Retail Merchants Assn., An- 
nual Convention, Statler Hilton 
Hotel, New York 
Twin City Shoe Guild, Summer Shoe 
Show, St. Paul Hotel, St. Paul, 
Minn. 
Empire 
Shoe Show and Convention, Sher- 
aton-Syracuse Inn, East Syracuse, 
N.Y. ; Jan. 
Michigan Shoe Travelers’ Club, Spring 
and Summer Shoe Show, Statler 
Hilton Hotel, Detroit 
Pennsylvania Shoe Travelers’ Assn., 
Inc., Summer Shoe Show, Hotels 
Penn Sheraton and Carlton House 
Pittsburgh CEE POTEET RRO 
Discount Operators National Show, 
“Modern Retailer'’ newspaper, New 
York Trade Show Bldg. and Hotel 
New Yorker, New York City... .Feb. 11-14 
National Shoe Manufacturers Assn., 
All-Directors Congress, Palm Beach 
Biltmore Hotel, Palm Beach, Fla. 
March 7-10 
Advance Fall Shoe Market Week, 
New England Shoe and Leather 
Assn., Statler Hilton and Sheraton 
Plaza Hotels, Boston April 1-4 
Accounting and Office Management 
Clinic, National Shoe Manufac- 
turers Assn., Hotel Roosevelt, New 
York April 12-13 
Southwestern Shoe Travelers Assn., 
Dallas Fall Shoe Show, Adolphus, 
Baker and Statler Hilton Hotels, 
Dallas 
North American Factory Management 
Conference and Shoe Machinery 
Show, National Shoe Manufacturers 
Assn. and Shoe Manufacturers’ 
Assn., of Canada, Netherland Hil- 
ton Hotel, Cincinnati 
Michigan Shoe Fair, Michigan Shoe 
Travelers’ Club and Michigan Re- 
tailers Assn., fall showing, Statler 
Hilton and Sheraton Cadillac Ho- 
tels, Detroit May 27-29 
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WALK-OVER 


WORLD RENOWNED SHOES 


SUPER CUSHION 
VEL-FLEX* 


Comfort... Fit... Long Wear . . . Workmanship 


© Cushioned Insole from heel to toe, covered with the 
softest glove-tan Belgian pony skin . . . long wearing and 
moisture resistant. 


* Luxurious Leather Linings of the same soft glove-tan 
leather. 


¢ Armatan Leathert Soles with a special resin impregna- 
tion to make them longer wearing, water resistant and 
more flexible. 


GEO. E. KEITH COMPANY 


Brockton 63, Mass. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. tOutwears ordinary leather soles 3 to |. 











TINGLEY PURE GUM CLOGS & SANDALS 


There’s no substitute for rubber — 


the best and best known rubber footwear 





is made by TINGLEY— 
No plastic—no fabric lining — 
they S-T-R-E-T-C-H— 


fit more shoes better 


- Year after year, Tingley Clogs 
and Sandals outsell all others. 


* Rich mahogany color goes 
equally well with black or 
brown shoes. 


¢ 4 sizes fit all shoe sizes, 
perfectly. 


42 ¢ That means you carry 
¢ Ys the inventory. 


ILLUMINATED 
COUNTER OR WINDOW 


DISPLAY FIXTURE WITH 


ORDER FOR 36 PAIR TINGLEY 
PURE GUM SANDALS 


OR CLOGS (ANY ASSORTMENT) 


RUBBER CORPORATION 
ES ATE SE 


South Plainfield, N. J. * Established 1896 


Advertised in-—Life, Saturday Evening Post, Reader’s Digest and Esquire. 
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PUBLISHER'S 
COLUMN 





Tomorrow’s challenge 


Our present day world is blessed with a growing 
technology which will continue to increase the 
mastery of energy and matter, contribute to an 
accelerating rate of expansion of our economy, in- 
crease our productivity and may well make possible 
the $800 billion level predicted for 1970. 


er 
- rp \QVOL 


<= 


Seventy-five percent of all the goods and services 
produced by this economy are bought by individual 
consumers and by their individual choice, motivated 
only by the kinds of products we are able to produce 
and the kind of selling inducements we can offer. 

These remarks prefaced a talk before the Sales 
Executives Club a month or two ago by Charles 
Percy, Board Chairman of Bell & Howell. They are 
a good yardstick to measure with ... Where does the 
shoe industry stand in this forward thrust? 

Technologically and technically, the shoe industry 
is moving ahead. It is on the threshold of some very 
important changes . . . new machines, new con- 
structions and techniques, new man-made materials. 

“Three tenths of a pair per capita may sound like 
a small fraction,” says Irving R. Glass of the Tan- 
ners Council, “but when that fraction is multiplied 
by 180-odd million, the total is more than 50 million 
pairs. 

“In other words, if average shoe consumption 
had merely held its own at the level prior to 1960, 
retail volume would be at least $300 million greater 
in 1961. For the tanning industry the gap between 
what is and what should be is just as significant. In 
round figures, 100 million more feet of leather would 
be needed. * 

“The encouraging fact is that a reversal of the 
trend of the past two years is pretty certain in 1962 
because the pendulum has swung too far. Such a 
reversal will add to the good aggregate volume of 
the leather industry this year and will enhance the 
favorable merchandising position in which the indus- 
try finds itself.” 


2.15. abun, fr 
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SUMPING-JACKS 


% NEWS é 


CALLING 5 MILLION 
NEW BABIES 
JUMPING- JACKS” 


Young America’s Finest Fitting Shoes 


Pre-selling for you in 62 with new ex- 
panded campaign on ‘‘Babies Only’. . . 


ORIGINALS and JUNIORS. 
Circulation 
525,000 
625,000 
558,000 
400,000 
250,000 
1,057,000 


1,875,000 


5,290,000 


VAISEY-BRISTOL SHOE CO. 
Monett, Missouri 














An insole cushion should be 
POROUS ... Flexelon is! 


Try this simple test. Take a sample of Arm- 
strong Flexelon insole material and see how 
smoke passes right through its thousands of 
invisible pores. These pores in Flexelon let air 
circulate freely beneath the foot—help keep it 
dry and comfortable. Then try the same test 
with the insole material you’re now using. 
Chances are, you'll find it’s a lot less porous. 


Flexelon—a modern blend of soft foamed 
rubber and strong cellulose tibers—gives true 


support as it cushions—keeps the foot from 
hitting bottom. Flexelon belongs in today’s 
lighter, more comfortable shoes. It’s porous, 
feather-light, resilient, and flexible. Let us 
prove it to you. 





For a FREE sample of Flexelon write 
Armstrong Cork Company 
7812 Delaware Ave., Lancaster, Pa. 











(Armstrong FLEXELON 


... the newest idea in insole cushioning 


FLEXELON IS A TRADEMARK OF ARMSTRONG CORK COMPANY. 
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INSIDE SHOE BUSINESS 


by BILL ROSSI 


The elusive “peace on earth” 


The eternally sought “peace on earth” will not 
arrive through the brotherhood of man but only 
through the Fatherhood of God. 

This is the rock foundation of the Christmas we 
observe. 

Jesus, addressing his disciples, made clear the con- 
cept of true peace: “Peace I leave with you; my 
peace I give to you; not as the world gives do I 
give to you.” 

Yet a world in tumult continues to forget, in its 
daily concern with the Left and the Right, that there 
is something more important: the Above and Below. 

The main object of Christendom is not to get man 
into heaven but heaven into man. If you want your 
neighbor to know what God will do for him, let him 
see what God has done for you. 

Few men openly deny God. But there are legions 
guilty of a worse sin: indifference to God. These are 
the men who cannot find God for the same reason a 
thief cannot find a policeman. They fail to realize 
that the presence of God is like the presence of the 
atmosphere. You can’t see it, but all the time it’s 
there—16 pounds to the square inch. 

Faith is also a cornerstone of Christmas. Jesus 
told us that without faith there is nothing—least of 
all hope for “peace on earth.” Faith sees the invis- 
ible, believes the incredible, and receives the im- 
possible. Faith is the daring of the soul to go farther 
than it can see. 

Many profess strong belief but practice little 
faith. Few of us would have crossed the ocean if we 
could have gotten off the ship in the storm. Belief 
is a truth held in the mind, but faith is a fire held 
in the heart. Fear alone often gives a small thing a 
big shadow. Courage is simply fear that has faith. 

A famous European tightrope walker came to 
America to perform the amazing feat of walking on 
a wire across Niagara Falls with a man on his 
shoulders. A great crowd gathered. He turned to an 
observer: “Do you think I can do this?” “Positively,” 
said the man. “Will you be the man I carry?” asked 
the tightrope walker. Came the answer, “No.” 

There you have the difference between belief and 
faith. 
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“Peace on earth” is within our reach—if only we 
seek it through God rather than through man. Wrote 
Robert Browning, “A man’s reach should exceed his 
grasp, or what’s heaven for?” And Michelangelo: 
“Lord grant that I may desire more than I can 
accomplish.” 

Nature is founded on the law of self-preservation. 
3ut Christ’s teachings, the reason for Christmas, 
were founded on the law of self-denial. And self- 
denial is simply man, through God, giving himself 
to man—and hence to God. What you are is God’s 
gift to you; what you make of yourself is your gift 
to Him. You can’t control the length of your life but 
you have something to say about its width and 
depth. 

Charity is another cornerstone of Christmas, for 
it is the core of self-denial. But most of our charity 
is sterile because so little of it is delivered in person. 
It lacks compassion. And true compassion is your 
pain in my breast. Genuine charity is not how much 
you give but how much you have left. Many people 
believe they have a heart of gold—but so has a hard- 
boiled egg. 

Self-denial is the true measure of spiritual stature. 
Because it is a gift to the Fatherhood of God, it is 
the only straight road to “peace on earth.” Yet, when 
the chips are down, self-preservation prevails over 
self-denial. Many men prefer to be like ships safe in 
harbor. But this is not what ships are for. It is 
when we all play safe that we create a world of 
insecurity. The sturdiest trees aren’t found in 
sheltered forests but high upon rocky crags where 
the battle with the daily elements shapes them into 
things of great beauty and strength. So it is with 
men. A gem cannot be polished without friction, nor 
man perfected without trials. 

The cherished “peace on earth” must be earned 
through trials that test and strengthen the spiritual 
caliber of man. True peace can come through the 
brotherhood of man—but only when the latter is 
linked to the eternal anchor of the Fatherhood of 
God. 

This is what the patient return of nearly 2,000 
Christmas days has been trying to tell us. 





RIPPLE® mini-rib sole 


There’s a whispering campaign among your lady customers. 
And it’s all about Mini . . . slim, trim half-sole now 
stepping out in high style with the popular 
stacked heel. The “big buzz’’, of course, 
is the amazing way dainty little Mini 
actually helps propel the foot along, 
absorbs shock, reduces fatigue! 

Not just “cushiony” like 
some ordinary ribbing. 

Zingy and springy like 
a real **RIPPLE® Sole! 

That’s because 
... itis! 


RIPPLE® bantam-rib sole RIPPLE® regular-rib sole 


* NOW 3 VERSIONS of RIPPLE® Sole to stimulate styles, boost sales. 
For dress, casual and professional footwear. 


For further information, write: 


BEEBE RUBBER COMPANY 


Nashua, New Hampshire °°TM Ripple Sole Corp. 
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“Current expansion in the variety 
of toe lasts provides a means for 
further expression of creative fash- 
ion shoe merchandising,’ says 
JACK EAGEN, owner-manager of 
Eagen’s Los Angeles’ newest 
women’s fashion shoe salon and 
co-owner of six other shoe stores 
in Southern California. “The 
growth of fashion in shoes clearly 
foreshadowed the growth in variety 
of lasts,” he pointed out. “This new 
expansion of shoe interpretation 
does not mean the end of one toe 
expression, but rather the increase 
in a variety of toe expressions simi- 
lar to the varieties in ready-to-wear 
clothing offered to the modern 
woman. A chic woman needs a 
wardrobe of varied toe shapes as 
much as she needs a variety of cos- 
tumes to suit every occasion. There 
is a place for all toe expressions. 
This means simply a greater chal- 
lenge to manufacturers and re- 
tailers, larger inventories and, 
logically, more sales.” 
* * * 


Retailing direction 


“T see the day when there will be 
two kinds of stores, the Discount 
House and the Specialty Store,’ 
says STANLEY DANBURG, head 
of Globe Discount City in Houston, 
Tex. He points out: “Because cus- 
tomers are naturally skeptical of 
the discount store, we’ve tried to 
offset this with: institutiona] ad- 
vertising that convinces the cus- 
tomer that this is a new and dif- 
ferent retailing concept; physical 
layout with a clean, modern, nice 
atmosphere; merchandise that the 
customers know; merchants, who 
are topnotch in their field; depart- 
ments that offer a wide variety of 
merchandise. 
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“‘We’ve made an issue over location. 
We try to pick the best. If we 
didn’t, we’d spend more money 
through the years in advertising. 
We’re continually looking .. . try- 
ing to provide one-stop shopping in 
every sense; though no department 
or merchandise can be added that 
cannot be discounted. 

“We like to believe we’re building 
the department store of tomorrow.” 
* * *% 

“American women dress marvel- 
ously between the neck and the 
knees, but they wear too much 
make-up and jewelry in the day- 
time,” says BILL BLASS, re- 
nowned couture designer for Mau- 
rice Rentner, Inc. He also empha- 
sized: “The white suit has replaced 
gray or black as a classic. . .. I’ve 
a hunch BLUE will be THE color 
this year. ... The tailored look is 
still marvelous for day but I like 

ruffles and frills for night. . 

“TI couldn’t find low-heeled shoes in 
Washington to show with my 
clothes,” he told the Washington 
(D. C.) Fashion Group. “Stores and 
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their customers have got to demand 
them to keep the right proportion 
with today’s short skirts. ... Mrs. 
Kennedy has stimulated fashion be- 
yond all our concepts. Washington 
has the possibility of becoming the 
fashion center of the country.” 
* * * 

DON LANGE, manager of the 
men’s shoe department at the 
Maurice L. Rothschild-Y oung-Quin- 
lan Co. in Minneapolis, believes the 
specialty store operator can meet 
the competition of the discount 
store by giving good service, hav- 
ing a good stock and seeing that 
the shoes fit properly. “The man 


who spends $10.95 and up for a 
pair of shoes will never want to sit 
down and fit himself,” he says. “It 
is obvious that the discount trend 
is bound to be strictly in the low 
end, cheap shoes.” Mr. Lange ex- 
pects business for this year to be 
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about 114 to 2 per cent ahead of 
last year and anticipates that 
spring volume will be about even 
with the same period a year ago. 


Criswell predicts 

“New shoes for men will be cow- 
boy boots with 2 in. heels.” 

CRISWELL of “Criswell Pre- 
dicts” TV fame, was guest star on 
one of Jack Paar’s programs. He 
looked into his “crystal set” and 
came up with this unabashed pre- 
diction. Something to watch, per- 
haps? 

If you’ve been on the gold shoe 
bandwagon, take heed. Silver is 
coming, or so we’re told by MRS. 
VERA TAYLOR, long time buyer 
for Krupp & Tuffly’s store in Hous- 
ton, Tex. She says: “Costume jew- 
elry has never been better. And 
where previously we were selling 
practically no silver jewelry .. . 
everything was gold... we’re now 
selling silver one to two with gold.” 

* * * 

“The time is right for open shoes 
to come into the fore again,” says 
JOEL RABIN of Miami Footwear, 
Miami, Florida. As he puts it: 
“Open shoes should take off. They’re 
more flattering and by spring ’63 
they will be in!” As for the closer 
spring, 1962, he says: “Dark hues 
and textured leathers.” 








It takes years to get Jane ready... 


In ten minutes, she’ll be at the party next door — the prettiest girl there, even prettier in her smart 
new shoes. s New shoes? Only new to Jane, really. Of all the nice new things Jane wears, her shoes take 
longest to plan and make. Thousands of skilled men and women of the shoe industry work months, 
even years ahead to plan, develop and co-ordinate the hundreds of hidden details in those shoes — 
design, size, shape, materials, components, production, delivery — and yet be up-to-the-moment in 
styling to suit the tastes and whims of little girls and grown-ups. Jane has the very pair she wants to 
look and feel her very best, for a party or an opening day of school. m As a supplier of equipment, 
materials and services for an industry constantly seeking better ways to make a better product, 
United’s goal is truly “Continued Progress Through Research’’. Today, we’re at work on new ma- 
chines, methods and materials so that Jane — as teenager, co-ed and homemaker — will find even 


greater comfort, variety and value in the shoes she wears tomorrow. Wnited. 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


MACHINERY, SERVICES AND SUPPLIES FOR THE SHOE INDUSTRY FROM TANNERY TO SHOE CLOSET 


TANNING MACHINERY AND FINISHES « LASTS *« SHOE UPPER MATERIAL CONTROL SERVICES * CUTTING DIES AND SURFACES « MACHINERY FOR ALL SHOEMAKING 
PROCESSES + SHOE ADHESIVES, FINISHES AND WAXES « SHANKS « PLASTIC, WOOD AND COMBINATION ALUMINUM HEELS « SHOEMAKING TOOLS AND SUPPLIES «+ 
SHOE BOXES, BOX BLANKS, BOX-FORMING MACHINERY « SHOE TREES, LACES, POLISH AND OTHER SHOE CARE ITEMS *« SHOE REPAIRING MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES. 
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How to succeed in business with trying 


— 


“How to Succeed in Business 
Without Really Trying” is the 
provocative title of a current New 
York musical. That’s fine, and it 
is exciting theatrical fun fare too. 
For that matter, “How to” in- 
structions are necessary to help 
assemble mechanical toys and 
appliances, do the “twist,” etc. 

q But when it comes down to how 
WILBUR HOSKINS to succeed in a business enter- 
prise, that’s another matter entirely. It takes not 
only a lot of effort but many other necessary requi- 
sites and qualifications as well. It starts with the 
decision as to the kind of business and follows 
through all the ramifications and considerations of 
location, lines, operational methods and _ policies. 


The success formula 


“How to Succeed in the Shoe Business” is more per- 
tinent to this thesis, and here is the success formula 
as it works for Ora and Wilbur Hoskins of Toledo, 
Ohio. “Open a children’s shoe shop. Stock it with thou- 
sands of pairs of high grade, quality shoes. Specialize 
in personalized service and absolute, correct-fit. Work 
with the doctors and orthopedists. You'll have it 
made!” 


They opened their first Juvenile Footwear Shop on 
Central Ave. in Toledo twelve years ago. Since then, 
they have added another one on South Byrne Rd. 
and a third, the H. M. & R. (women’s and children’s 
shoes) in downtown Toledo. 


Successful? You decide. 1961 business in the three 
shops will amount to $300,000. This means an 8 per- 
cent increase over last year! “Shoes are our business,” 
says Wilbur, “and our present shops are more or less 
an outgrowth of the one my father started back in 
1907.” 


Here are some additional Hoskins’ “How to” facts: 
“We specialize in quality merchandise that fits. A 
major portion of our business derives from Child Life 
shoes by Herbst Shoe Co., but we also carry Gerberich 
Payne boys’ shoes, Weber, Willits, Gerwin. Each one 
of our shops is a separate entity and we buy individ- 
ually for each one of them.” (Ora manages and is re- 
sponsible for the Central Ave. shop; Wilbur for the 
H. M. & R., and Tom Hart, their nephew, for the 
Byrne Rd.) 

“We maintain a constant inventory control. Gen- 
erally carry about 12,000 pairs for the three stores. 

“We have eleven shoe fitters and their length of 
service ranges from twelve years (when our first 
shop was opened) to two years for the most recent 
ones. Most of our clerks are women. They seem to 
work out better in children’s specialty stores. Gen- 
erally, our clerks are trained for at least six months 
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before we let them sell a pair of shoes on their own; 
and even then we check and supervise the fitting. 
We keep a child record card system and try to impress 
upon the parents the importance of bringing their 
children to the store every three or four months, just 
for a checkup. Our customers know that we are not 
trying to sell them more shoes but that we are in- 
terested in their children’s welfare. 

“Personalized service is our main forte. We have 
served these people for two generations. It’s like a 
great big family. Our customers come in and leave 
their children with us while they go shopping. As 
for the children, they never want to go. They love 
our mechanical Wonder Horses. We've probably sold 
more of these Wonder Horses for the company than 
possibly their own distributors.” 

About 25 percent of the Hoskins’ business is pre- 
scription shoes: Herbst, Markell, Sabel; and they work 
very closely with the doctors. Actually, this phase of 
the business started years ago when Wilbur used to 
work with the polio cases at the Children’s Hospital. 
He still continues with it. Another important service 
that the Hoskins render . . . Customers who need mis- 
mate sizes can get them for a slight nominal charge 
above the single pair cost. It’s a lot less than having 
to buy two pairs of shoes. 


Mutual confidence 

“It’s most important for manufacturers and retail- 
ers to have a close rapport and confidence in each 
other,” say the Hoskins, and it is manifest in their 
association with the Herbst Shoe Co., and the others. 
“At Herbst, we are a name and a personality, not a 
number, and there has never been anything, within 
reason, that Herbst Shoe Co. ever refused to do for us.” 

Ora and Wilbur do their own window displays. 
Change them about once a month. “We have yet to 
have a sale in our store,” says Wilbur. “If we have 
merchandise that is a year old, we PM it for the 
clerks to sell, or sell it to our regular customers at 
half price . . . but no sales, no reductions in the 
window.” 

Together with some of the other Toledo merchants, 
the Hoskins participate in the “Park and Shop” deal 

. a 29-lot solution to the parking problem, where 
each dealer pays 26¢ for the first hour’s free parking. 
It’s an additional expense but it works fine. 

Along with the “How to” we add some biographical 
footnotes: Ora and Wilbur are native Toledans. They 
have been married 27 years and since they have no 
children of their own, their young customers are 
doubly important to them. At home, they belong to 
the Rockwell Trout Club, but for vacations (which 
they usually take at the end of January or early in 
February) they head south, to Acapulco, Mexico, and 
other places that offer exciting, deep sea fishing. 














by EVELYN SCHLESS, women’s editor 


Another December promotion.... 


Resort business has become mass business. Going away 
during the winter is no longer the exclusive bit of the 
upper crust. It no longer means a whole winter in Palm 
Beach nor a vacation at an expensive Miami Beach hotel. 
“Go now, pay later” flights, economy cruises, package tours, 
low rates at hotels in not-yet-fully-developed resort areas 

. all are helping to make winter vacations possible for 
the many. Nervous tension, viruses and status-seeking have 
done the rest. 

Today, middle class families with small children and 
young working people are among those traveling in the 
Caribbean and other Southern areas. Newspaper travel 
sections carry a great number of pages of advertising at 
this time of the year. 

Lots of people vacation-bound means lots of people need- 
ing special kinds of clothes. And they are buying them back 
home because they don’t want to take chances on what 
they find when they get there. Nor do they want to waste 
precious time once they arrive where there are better 
things to do than shop. 

Stores all over the country, and manufacturers of 
women’s and men’s clothes and accessories, know this and 
cater to it. Beginning in mid-November there are Resort 
Shops in most department stores. Specialty shops begin to 





and evening dresses, as, of course, do department stores 
.. including the most popular-priced ones. 


During the latter part of November this year almost YOUNG 
every store in New York advertised resort clothes. They 
were aware that many people, and especially those with IDEA 
school age children, take “resort”? Christmas vacations. But 
with the exception of Saks Fifth Avenue’s very good resort Sunny little honey of a MIMI by Foot 
shoe ad, there was no resort shoe advertising in New York Flairs—designed to be snapped up by 


Re 
advertise bathing suits, linen dresses and resort cocktail THE 


the Sunday before Thanksgiving ...and not a single resort your JOung, fashion-minded custo- 
mers. Springtime fresh with low 


ready-to-wear ad was coordinated with shoes. V-throat, soft folded topline, it’s the 

The next Sunday again, with every major New York custom-made look in unlined calf for 
store advertising resort clothes, there were no coordinated lasting fit and comfort. In slender 
ads, and a check of shoe ads in the New York Times showed mid or high heels. Black patent with 
the following: two clearances, one high fashion ad featur- black matte calf, available December 
ing calf shoes in early spring colors, five ads for evening pratense isc bone combination, 
shoes, two with foul weather boots and nine ads featuring : 
comfort shoes. 

Of course, women don’t have to have shoes to go with 
their resort clothes. The Brigitte Bardot—St. Tropez influ- 
ence would have us all baring our feet to the sun... and 
donning sneakers for more formal occasions. 

Is that the way the shoe industry wants it? 








a DIVISION OF MUTUAL SHOE SALES COMPANY 
105 McGREGOR STREET / MANCHESTER, N.H. 
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A “HOT TRON” IN PROUD HANDS 


This man can’t stand even small imperfections... his pride of 


workmanship won’t permit it. So, by hand, he ‘‘irons out”’ 
machine made irregularities...and imparts a craftsman, 
custom touch worthy of the select leathers and the 
sophisticated styling of the fine Stetson Shoe he is 
finishing for you...like his father and grandfather before 
him. Yes, such creative integrity is still to be found... 
in Stetson Shoes. $26.95 to $65 per pair...at better stores. 
Style No. 7307—black calfskin, 3307—brown calfskin. 


THE STETSON SHOE COMPANY, INC., SOUTH WEYMOUTH 90, MASS. 
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STRATOLIGHTS 


NEW, SOFT, LIGHTWEIGHT, EXTRA FLEXIBLE 


Jarman introduces 
by GERVASE BUTLER, men’s editor 


a new construction 


process that will bring 


Love that glove <6 q i] more business to 


on the foot, man Jarman dealers 
in 1962 


If Santa Claus is the smart old apple he’s reputed to be, 
the chances are he’s making his delivery rounds in a pair 
of glove casuals. Naturally, Donner und Blitzen and the 
entire team are wearing deerskin. (That’s a joke, son!) And 
under many a Christmas tree on the great open-up morning, 
the head of the house will grin with joy when the wrappings 
come off a gift pair of foot coddling glove casuals. He can 
walk, not only in comfort, but fashion, these days of soft 
leathers! 

Down at the bottom of the column is eye proof of how 
far you can go in design to fit the foot. Our artistic bereted 
friend, shown well past 70, is today, to the best of our knowl- 
edge, still busy at the bench. This 1956 vintage portrait is 
reproduced to show Sig. Mengoli’s masterpiece, the 5-toed 
solution to digital separation. There is at hand no informa- 
tion on how soft the tannage involved might be, but from a 
structural standpoint this might well be the ultimate in the 
glove “look” for the foot. 


Leather, we mean... 


All kidding aside, one of the great things happening to 
the men’s shoe industry, both at the THINK level and in 
production lines is the emerging insistence of leather soft- 
ness. A development which paces this in importance is the 
fashion standing of the weight-lightened variety available. 
For the sales ... and fashion . . . minded men’s retailer, 
glove tannage no longer implies a sloppy slipper. For the eee 
coming summer a minimum of lining, a suppleness in leather, Bogue villa 


a paring of sole in the dressiest shoes will spell COOL for r conten anpeaste 
the most conservative. And for leisure the true gloves in black, deen brown 
every degree of casual styling are ready to crack the sales ha 
record. 

For these reasons, it 
is of special impor- 
tance that men’s shoe 
departments take a 
new look at this foot- 
wear classification. 
Some have neglected 
the whole slipper cat- 
egory with which this 
new sales opportunity 
begins. Some have al- 
lowed it to go to other 
departments. 


SHOES FOR MEN 


$10.95 to $19.95 most styles 


JARMAN SHOE COMPANY 
NASHVILLE 3, TENNESSEE 
A Division of GENESCO GZ 
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GERBERICH-PAYNE SHOE COMPANY itil | y . 
MOUNT JOY, PENNSYLVANIA 6 | \h 
makers of | GOLD COIN 
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by ESTELLEG. ANDERSON “@ sf — children’s editor 


A fitting story at holiday time 


Yes there is a Santa Claus; and her name is Cecil Donus, 
principal of the Christopher Robin Academy of Springfield 
Gardens, Queens, L. I. She is also Lady Luck and fairy 
god-mother in a Cinderella story come true. 

It dates back to the hectic hurricane days of September, 
when Mrs. Donus found a small brown shoe (six inches 
long, down at the heel and up at the toe) on the steps of 
the Academy. She left it there for three days. Then it dis- 
appeared. Five days later it was back again, in the same 
spot. Again she left it there and cautioned the students 
(about 70 attend this private school) not to touch it. 

The day after Hurricane Esther hit, she couldn’t bear 
to see that little shoe ... so wet, sad and deserted. She 
took it inside. Dried, then polished it, and set it on the 
window sill as a beacon for its rightful owner. Mrs. Donus’ 
interest went beyond mere sentimentality. With a wave of 
her magic wand, she transformed the sad looking shoe into has 
a “golden shoe of opportunity” ...a twelve year, $10,000 
scholarship, at the Academy, elementary through high 


school, for the one who could prove ownership. made 


The search wenton... 


For more than a month, many aspiring scholars came. CC St fe 
They tried to put the shoe on, but, like the fairy tale, it Uu . omer $ 
was destined for the one. The search was finally pinpointed 
to five claimants and, in the end, instead of a Cinderella, | si 
it turned out to be a Cinderfella... three year old Bennett dV 
Dressler. 7 

His mother remembered that he had lost a shoe in the } ; 
vicinity of the school. She called Mrs. Donus, identified the t 1e 
make of the shoe (something the four other claimants 
failed to do), and then brought Bennett to the Academy = - 
to claim the scholarship. “It’s mine,” he lisped, as the shoe millions 
was slipped on his foot. And, of course, it fit perfectly! 
Bennett was the only calm one in Mrs. Donus’ office, and —customers for Step-Master 
showed more interest in a little Red Hen storybook than in dealers—steady, repeat 
the scholarship he had won. customers for Step-Master 

Bennett will have to wait two and a half years before shoes pasorarye the 
he can start at Christopher Robin Academy. In the interim, — Linen 
perhaps he will learn to read, for himself, the engraved (862) is so good that it has 
citation which Mrs. Donus presented to him: not been improved since it 

“Be it known that BENNETT DRESSLER, born on went into the Step-Master 
October 19th, 1958 has on this day of October 19, 1961 tlh iam 
been awarded an Academic Scholarship to the Christopher 


Robin Elementary and High School; that “Lady Luck” 
made this award possible during the story of the “Lost ler 
Shoe” with the hope and confidence that Bennett Dressler, 


recipient of this good fortune, shall in turn always bring SHOES, Inc. 
good luck to those around him.” GREENUP, ILLINOIS 


Manufacturers of children’s shoes in the 
budget price bracket of $3.95 to $5.95 
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sky was 
filled with @ 
singing and angels 
® praised his birth. 
The star @ blazed forth 
in glory that peace @ had 
come to earth. @ May some 
special @ Joy be added to your 
happiness at this Christmas @ Season 
and may @ the New Year bring you a 


maximum of happiness @ anda minimum 
of worries. @ May all the days ahead @ 
be blessed with @ sr health @ and good 


fortune with® candid Rained prosperity for you. 
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of efficiency that will destroy 75 
per cent of our manufacturing and 
tanning industries. Shoes will be 
“baked” overnight. They will all 
look alike as cup-cakes. They will 
wear forever and the retailer will 
be able to get them made up over- 
night. 

With per capita consumption as 
static as it is, or even slightly im- 
proved, how many factories will be 
needed to produce the shoes the 
country needs? Everything will be 
equalized and victory will not go 
to the fleetest, but to the richest. 
Success will be a matter of finance, 
not ingenuity or quality in shoe- 
making. 

Those best able to produce great 
volume, finance inventories, give 
extended dating and control their 
own outlets, will survive. This is 
what advanced technology will in- 
evitably do in our industry. We all 
consider it desirable—but like the 
“atom bomb” it can destroy all but 
a few. 

A. WEINMAN 
FIVE STAR SHOE CO. INC. 
LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 


What is a ‘‘national brand?’’ 


Your recent article in the Nov. 
15th issue [p 50] on what consti- 
tutes a “national brand” prompts 
the writer to make a suggestion. 

There is really no need to further 
becloud this issue of “national 
brand” or “nationally advertised 
brands.” You seem to have the 
courage to publish annually statis- 
tics relating to dollar sales and 
pairage production of the “top 80” 
shoe manufacturers in America. 
Why not go to the statistical 
sources such as leading national ad- 
vertisers and compile the facts 
about dollar advertising expendi- 
tures in printed consumer media 
of these so-called “top 80”? 

A comparison of these expendi- 
tures by years, and/or as a per- 
centage of dollar sales over the 
same period, would give your read- 
ers a true measure of what the 
term “national brand’ or “nation- 
ally advertised” really means. 
WALTER J. WERTHEIMER, SALES REP. 
PHYLLIS SHOE CO., INC. 

LOWELL, MASS. 
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by GERALDINE EPP, teenage editor 


From me to you, with love! 


I DID MY CHRISTMAS SHOPPING by mail this year 
... and came up with these gifts for YOU, dear reader. At 
a cost of a copper penny each, I “bought” these mer- 
chandising ideas. So here they are ... minus wrapping 
paper and ribbon .. . but definitely tagged “Retail Tested.” 

YOUR FIRST GIFT was purchased from Kerry C. 
Snyder, manager of Smith’s Shoe Store, LaPorte, Ind. 
With every shoe outlet offering similarly styled sneakers, 
Mr. Snyder faced the problem: how to interest teenagers 
in the sneakers HE carried. His solution he shares with 
you: “I found out the various school colors of every junior 
and senior high school in my selling area and accordingly 
ordered colored tassels from a boot company. A sample 
tassel was then sent to cheerleaders of each school, with 
a note offering them theirs free if they dropped into my 
store. This, I reasoned, would give indication of whether 
or not teenagers would go for the gimmick. The results 
were amazing! The cheerleaders went for it; the students 
followed suit. I now give away a pair of tassels with every 
pair of sneakers and have trouble keeping both items on 
hand. Tassels are inexpensive and this idea is more profit- 
able than trying to stock sneakers in all the school colors.” 


Slipper bar triples sales 


INSTALLATION of a slipper bar has tripled slipper 
sales at Olympia Shoes, Olympia, Wash., according to John 
C. Douglas, supervisor, and Robert Mead, manager. And, 
Mr. Douglas reports, the eye-stopping display unit cost 
very little more than time and paint. Bar stools were pur- 
chased for $2.65 each, retail, and were coated in pastel 
shades of lavender, yellow and pink. The bar, once a 
sterile, natural finished display table, was painted pale 
gray as were the stock shelves. The display sign will vary 
with the season, for example: Miss Olympia (back-to- 
school), Olympia Travel Center (summer vacation), Re- 
member Mama (Mother’s Day) etc. 

FRANK N. JARVIS, divisional merchandise manager, 
Halle Bros., Cleveland, reports favorably on the installation 
of a “Soda Bar” in a branch store. It serves as a focal 
point for the display and selling of teenage footwear. Con- 
sideration, he says, is being given to the idea of creating a 
shoe department solely for teenagers. 

WITH THESE GIFTS I send along my best wishes to 
YOU for a happy holiday season. And, when New Year’s 
rolls around, won’t you RESOLVE to write me your ideas 
on teenage merchandising. I will pay a penny for your 
thoughts too. 


a 











STORE FRONTS BY PPG—regardless of your 


business 
with their modern, wide-open look. 








offer passers-by a friendly invitation 














Give full display to your store 


PPG glass store fronts provide an open look, attract more customers 


Glass does more than make your 
potential and regular customers 
feel welcome. Only glass gives you 
that “full store display’’—shows 
you off to best advantage—helps 
you sell more. 


Whatever business you’re in... 
shoes, furniture or food ...a PPG 
Full-store Display Front will soon 


pay for itself in more new business. 


We invite you to send for a free 
copy of ‘Put Your Best Store Front 
Forward” for details on PPG Full- 
store Display Fronts. Write: Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Company, Room 
1996, 632 Fort Duquesne Blvd., 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. Or see your 
Pittsburgh branch or glass dealer. 





PPG has the complete store front package 
for you —whether you build or remodel: 


Pittsburgh Polished Plate Glass 


TUBELITE® aluminum-framed doors with glass 
panels 


HERCULITE® Tempered Plate Glass Doors 

WEST Polished Plate Glass Doors with aluminum, 
bronze or stainiess steel frames 

PITTCO® Store Front Metal 

PITTCOMATIC® Automatic Door Operator 


© PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


Paints * Glass * Chemicals ¢ Fiber Glass 
G In Canada: Canadian Pittsburgh Industries Limited 
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PATTERN PORTRAIT by GERVASE BUTLER 


Features of this good looking Silhouwelt add up to outstanding summer 
weight design. It combines soft but dressy upper leather, unlined vamp and 
very flexible bottom construction. The pattern itself has a new quarter sweep 
and an effect of length in the vamp that adds interest to traditional blucher 

styling, plus the Cobble Stitch detail flow on quarter and moc front. Nunn-Bush. 
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How fashion tastes differ 


by HIRAM HARRIS 
Vice Pres. and Adm. Buyer, 
Flagg-Holiday Shoe Co. (Genesco) 


Fashion is the accepted usage 
of dress at a given time by those 
who wish to be regarded as up- 
to-date. Fashion and utility are 
the two elements that determine 
the particular shoe styles a cus- 
tomer will buy. It has been esti- 
mated that each of them is the 
determining factor in 50 percent 
of all shoe purchases. 

Along with the continuing im- 
provement in the wearability of 
shoes, our present patterns of liv- 
ing require less durability from 
footwear than before. To maintain 
the vitality and growth of our in- 
dustry, we must merchandise fash- 
ion in shoes far beyond our pres- 
ent lukewarm efforts. 

Fashion tastes cover a very wide 
gamut and a shoe merchant, much 
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with age and income groups 


Your needs change as you grow older, earn more 
money, or change your social patterns. A think- 
ing shoeman can take advantage of this. 


as he sometimes tries to, cannot 
cover all fashions for all people. 
It therefore becomes necessary to 
define the various groups with 
similar tastes and decide which 
groups are to be the object of our 
sales efforts. Many subordinate in- 
fluences such as whether the trade 
area is urban, suburban, or rural 
have their effect on fashion tastes. 

However, the two major groups 
that present the most definite 
cleavages in their fashion selec- 
tions are those separated into sim- 
ilar age and income categories. 

This is a result of what might 
be called a shoe merchant’s Law 
of Natural Selection. People con- 
form in their dress habits and ac- 
tivities to the environment in 
which they live. In turn, nothing 
affects our environment as much 
as our age and income situations. 

In the breakdown of fashion 
tastes by age groups, consider ac- 
tivities that have their influence 
on style selections: 

Sub-teens and teens: Heavy 
on activities relating to sports, 
school and social activities. 

Twenty to fifty: Social activ- 
ities remain strong, but work 
and home life have taken the 


place of school with sports be- 

coming a bigger activity year 

by year. 

Over fifty: Work and home 
life dominant with sports and 
outside social activities less im- 
portant. 

The school-age group requires 
more classifications of basic types 
of shoes due to their schedule of 
heavy and, in a sense, unrelated 
activities. Above all other charac- 
teristics of the fashion selections 
of youngsters is the “crowd in- 
stinct” trait that is so obvious in 
their shoe purchases. Leaving out 
any overtones of psychology, some- 
thing within them makes them 
want to be uniform among them- 
selves, yet set apart from their 
elders. These fashion tastes are 
more aptly described as _ fads, 
rages, or crazes. 

In the years from 20 to fifty, 
changes in environment gradually 
cause changes in fashion tastes. 
What to wear at work or at home 
is now the decision to make in- 
stead of a choice for school wear. 
Responsibilities and less of the 
carefree time enjoyed by teens 
tend to set a more mature and 
conservative approach to fashion 
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tastes. Above 50, sports and out- 
side activities have diminished so 
that style choices are not so im- 
portant as in earlier years. Dress 
shoes, indoor slippers, and walk- 
ing types are of main concern. 


Uniform movement 


Running counter to these differ- 
ences in fashion tastes by age 
groups is a movement to a more 
uniform setting of fashion stand- 
ards among all age groups. In the 
post-war years, we have been ex- 
periencing a sociological revolu- 
tion. A far greater proportion of 
women are working. Shorter work- 
ing hours have meant more leisure 
time. Mass movements of people 
to homes in the suburbs have cre- 
ated a very mobile population. 
These conditions have created 
some environments that are com- 
mon to all ages: more time spent 
away from home, time spent in 
sports and social activities and 
mobility. We should keep this trend 
in mind and see where it will go. 
Slipons, flats and sneakers are no 
longer strictly in the province of 
youth, but are correct fashion 
(with the proper outfit) for any 
age. 

The present time offers the best 
opportunity we have ever had for 
creating a stronger fashion image. 
According to estimates of the Bu- 
reau of the Census, the age groups 
under 30 years of age will increase 
by 25 million during this decade. 
This is an increase of 27.6 percent 


from 1960 census counts. This age 
group is still in the malleable 
stage for developing fashion con- 
sciousness, and no opportunity 
should be missed to develop in 
them an appreciation for our fash- 
ion presentations. 

Through our styling, display, 
promotion, and selling of our fash- 
ions, we must create in the cus- 
tomer’s mind the ability to sense 
the pleasure and satisfaction that 
comes with knowing her shoes are 
in the correct fashion trend. 


Income up, price up 

Fashion tastes differ with in- 
come groups both in number of 
pairs bought and in the price per 
pair. Accompanying this article is 
a survey taken in the East, West, 
and South in large cities, subur- 
ban areas of cities, and small ci- 
ties. The figures show a “mean” 
value, as the actual number of 
surveys in each individual area 
is not available. 

As you will note in the figures, 
all age groups, male and female, 
show an increasing amount spent 
on shoes as the income brackets 
show the higher increases. 

The larger amounts spent on 
shoes by people in the higher in- 
come brackets do not reflect addi- 
tional pairs bought as much as 
they do a higher price per pair. 
Fashion footwear is available in 
all price grades. This enables the 
person in the lower income brack- 
et in many cases to have as com- 


AN TENT 


plete a shoe wardrobe, fashion- 
wise, as her counterparts in high- 
er income brackets. In return for 
paying more for shoes, she ex- 
pects better quality, more accu- 
rate fitting and better customer 
service. An exception to the gen- 
eral rule of higher prices account- 
ing for the greater amount spent 
in higher income groups is the 
fact that shoes will be bought 
more often for a particular occa- 
sion. 

A large part of sales is made to 
customers in the lower brackets 
in peak selling periods such as the 
week or two before Christmas and 
Easter. Customers in the higher 
brackets spread out their pur- 
chases throughout the year. It is 
a general rule that the higher 
priced shoe stores reflect fewer 
peaks and valleys in the yearly 
sales curve. 


Status symbol 

The question frequently arises 
on how much the lines of demar- 
cation by income groups are 
crossed. Among ethnic groups that 
have suffered from economic and 
social restrictions, owning shoes 
with distinctive fashion charac- 
teristics has become a mark of 
status. This has led to buying 
shoes normally not bought within 
the income bracket. 

Women tend to indulge in im- 
pulse buying and often drop from 
their usual price bracket for spot 
purchases. Men are not as prone 
to buy footwear on an impulse, 
and in the main return to stores 
in their usual price range when 
they decide to buy. 


1950 FOOTWEAR EXPENDITURES 


by age, sex and income class 
(Mean value for nine classes of cities) 


Latest information available to National Shoe Manufacturers Assn. 


INCOME GROUP BOYS GIRLS BOYS GIRLS MALES FEMALES 
2to6 2to6 6tol6 6to16 Over16 Over 16 


10.91 11.98 16.22 12.46 5.85 8.09 

9.08 8.94 11.47 12.04 9.79 12.02 
10.80 9.95 14.17 13.91 12.99 15.22 
13.71 13.43 16.78 17.23 16.19 17.21 
14.70 15.22 19.48 20.30 17.77 20.89 
18.74 17.65 23.02 22.85 20.10 25.74 
18.49 18.92 21.77 24.71 21.55 28.35 
18.42 18.89 25.46 28.11 22.30 32.59 
21.17 25.29 32.72 35.22 22.60 43.57 


In determining how best to pro- 
mote and sell fashion in footwear, 
we need to remember the old ex- 
pression defining someone who 
didn’t make a success in life: 
“Jack of all trades and master of 
none.” No one can be all things to 
all people, nor can we be fashion 
leaders to all age and income 
groups. 

Back up the strong proposition 
you have with all your resources. 
There is a profitable return in the 
fashion field for each customer 
grouping. Two diluted presenta- 
tions can never bring the success 
to your business that a single 
strong coordinated effort in one 
field of fashion will. 8 





Under $1,000 


$1,000 to 
$2,000 to 
$3,000 to 
$4,000 to 
$5,000 to 6,000 
$6,000 to 7,500 
$7,500 to 10,000 
$10,000 & Over 


2,000 
3,000 
4,000 
5,000 


SOURCE: ‘‘Study of Consumer Expenditures, Incomes 
& Bureau of Labor Statistics for the 
Wha nance and Commerce, University 
of Pennsylvania, 1957, Vols. XIV & XV. 
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John Ward 
“upper” class... 
off to thew 


final exam 


Phos 

John Ward 
muster 
shoemaker 


tras a tough boss 


a 


a if 


She has a hand in makmg John Ward's reputation 


Fe 


No member is scratched in this exclusive “country club” 


«Fat 


selling the sizzle 


Good salesmen sell the 
sizzle, not the steak. A new 
John Ward campaign, now 
in progress, leaves steak 
ads behind while winning 
friends for the old-line 
company. 


One way to improve a corporate 
image is to do your best for a gen- 
eration or two and wait for society 
to issue its verdict. Then, if all 
goes well, the public will think bet- 
ter of you and sales will rise. 

The second method, more in keep- 
ing with 20th century merchandis- 
ing ideas, is the one that attracted 
John Ward’s Men’s Shoes. It 
started five years ago when Ward’s 
advertising agency, C. J. LaRoche, 
researched the Ward market and 
decided that business was good, but 
that just not enough people knew 
about Ward’s shoes. A few years 
later, Hadley Research Associates 
confirmed the results in a second 
survey. 

Ward and LaRoche then had a 
target. Next came the ammunition, 
in the form of a specially designed 
ad campaign stressing the best of 
Ward. Chucking the traditional 
price-story ads, LaRoche proposed 
a series of glamorous, soft-sell mes- 


ohn Waid 


<en’s Shoes 


sages, with intriguing headlines 
and easy-to-digest copy. 

The whole series was to fit in 
Ward’s ad budget of somewhat less 
than $75,000 (RECORDER estimate). 

For a start, thousand of photos 
were taken at Ward’s North 
Adams, Mass., factory. Then nine 
were chosen and combined with 
copy stressing these points in each 
ad: Leather quality, leather selec- 
tion, “135 hand-guided operations,” 
five weeks to produce a pair of 
shoes (including order-processing 
time), and a price range (for Mas- 
tershoes) starting at $19.95. Six 
of the ads are reproduced on this 
page. 

The fall campaign was planned 
for three New York-area evening 
papers (Journal-American, World 
Telegram & Sun, Newark News) 
and the Philadelphia Evening Bul- 
letin. Later on it was expanded to 
include The New York Times and 
WFIL-FM in Philadelphia. 

Ward says it has received praises 
from the industry for its campaign. 
Tangible results are a question 
mark, agency-company officials say, 
because the ads just don’t point 
toward any one shoe. But store 
response has been good enough to 
tempt Ward and LaRoche into 
thoughts of renewing the cam- 
paign. a 


¢ JehnWard 


TNens Shoes 


A few flicks of the artist’s brush gave the old John Ward logotype 
(left) a new, cleaner look, more in keeping with campaign’s image. 





The Injun moc, i? 


She ain't what she used to be! 


by GERALDINE EPP 


First loved by the Indian, beloved 
ever since by the white man... 
the moccasin is a classic footwear 
design. Never really out of fashion, 
it does take spurts of being in. 
And in it is now, and for spring, 
particularly with teenagers. 

The current fashion flurry sur- 
rounding mocs is spurred by the 
use of unusual leathers and the 
many pattern variations on the 
theme. New, light-hearted descend- 
ants of the moc boast novel cutouts 
and unexpected silhouettes. They 
even come with open shanks, halter 
and sling-backs, T and ankle straps. 

Patent leather adds the greatest 
fashion impact to both classic and 
unclassical mocs. The vogue for 
black, currently in evidence, will 
continue ... with white, red, bone 
and turquoise coming on. In smooth 


calf, the honey and creamed coffee THE VOGUE for patent again 
tones loom important. For holiday |_| in a penny-loafer type. White 
selling, moccasins gain a festive stitching and metal studs on 
look via gold or silver crushed kid. black or red. Deb Sprites. 

The glitter of silver is particularly 


A STACKED cowboy heel and to be watched in young circles. & 
a T-strap add sophistication to 
Fortunet’s version of the moc. 


December 


PATENT LEATHER gives fash- 


ion impact to classically design- PORTHOLE CUTOUTS are 
ed mocs. Golo’s white has black teamed with the moc detailing 


stitching. on Cover Girl’s shoe in Sunny 
Honey beige. 


LOW PLACED for high fash- 
ion is the moc stitching on 
Sandler’s opened-up design. 
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by EVELYN SCHLESS 


A major experiment is under 
way in a few widely scattered re- 
tail establishments across. the 
country. Pioneers such as Mar- 
shall Field in Chicago, Famous- 
Barr in St. Louis and the Pappa- 
gallo Shop in New York have de- 
cided to do what others have been 
talking about for years. They are 
using women to sell shoes to 
women. 

The theory they are testing is 
a simple one. It is built on the con- 
cept of empathy: Who but a wom- 
an can understand another wom- 
an’s fashion point-of-view? Who 
but a woman can interpret fashion 
to another woman? 


Works elsewhere 


This theory has been put into 
practice in every other segment of 
fashion merchandising. As Wil- 
liam Fine, the publisher of Har- 
per’s Bazaar, told the National 
Shoe Retailers Association several 
months ago, “We must think about 
how we ean bridge the ‘last out- 
post’ of where men sell to women 
—the shoe department.” He made 
two suggestions—using fashion 
receptionists in stores — and 
switching to more female sales 
help who can consult and sympa- 
thize—or empathize—with women 
and their fashion problems. 

Why shouldn’t women be able 
to sell shoes at least as effectively 
as men... if not more so? They 
might not be so good at climbing 
ladders or opening packing cases. 
But, they can certainly learn how 
to fit shoes as well as men. And 
their ability to empathize with 
customers gives them a great ad- 
vantage. 

As a test, I recently visited two 
of the “research centers’—the 
Pappagallo Shop and Famous- 
Barr. 

Result: I bought one pair of 
shoes I did not really need, almost 
bought another pair I also didn’t 
need ...and in both cases came 
out smiling! 


Sale sans pain 

As I walked into Famous-Barr’s 
“Miss Famous” shoe department, 
an attractive young girl in a smart 
uniform came over to tell me how 
much she liked my suit and my 
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shoes. We talked for a moment 
about our common likes in fash- 
ion... and naturally and pain- 
lessly, she was pointing out some 
low-heeled pumps she _ liked. I 
found myself almost buying a pair 
of shoes I did not need, and enjoy- 
ing every moment of it. 

At the Pappagallo Shop, I told 
a young salesgirl I wanted to see 
how the new last I had seen in 
the window would look on my 
foot. She quickly and pleasantly 
brought out every example of this 
last in my size... and then some 
others. I ended up buying. 

Do these experiments foretell a 
trend? 

I believe they do. 

The shoe shop or department 
that can establish itself as a fash- 
ion center—where a customer can 
get friendly fashion guidance as 
well as fit and quality—is in a 
good position to fight off the dis- 
counters. The one way to beat 
price-cutting is to offer more. And 
to many customers, empathy defi- 
nitely qualifies as “something 
more.” 

But merely hiring attractive 
young ladies as shoe salesgirls is 
not enough. They must be trained. 
They must be kept up to date on 
fashion. They must come to know 
your customers, must be able to 





make them their customers. They 
must be able to build confidence, 
so customers will come to depend 
on them for advice and assistance. 

A smart young woman, properly 
trained, will do more than sell 
shoes. She will help customers ac- 
cessorize their wardrobes. And in 
this direction lies sales. 

Let us imagine a young woman 
out shopping for shoes to go with 
her new white tweed suit. 

In store number one, a salesman 
tells her curtly that it’s too early 
for white shoes. “Come back after 
Easter, we'll have some in by 
then.” 

In store number two, a pleasant 
young salesgirl brightly comments 
that “brown is so smart with 
white this year, but of course 
black and navy are both good with 
it 00.5.6.” 

QUESTION: Which store has 
gained a customer? 
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for the man who prefers the finest... 


CUSTOMADE 


a distinctively new, custom tanned 
leather...gives that tailored 
look in fine shoes 


Tomorrow's Tannages Today 


La 


ARMOUR LEATHER COMPANY 


UPPER LEATHER DIVISION 
DIVISION OF ARMOUR 
AND COMPANY 
SHEBOYGAN, 


WISCONSIN, 
U.S.A. 








Another fine leather developed through Armour 
Research for the Shoe Manufacturing Industry. 


SWATCH BOOKS AVAILABLE ON REQUEST 
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A ho-hum attitude on the 
part of the shoe retailer 
may show up on his books 
as an operating loss. 


by VIRGINIA MARSHALL 


In 1961, shoe retailers lost $10 
million in discounts. 

They bought some $2.5 billion 
in footwear, including rubber. 
Standard discounts offered by 
manufacturers ranged from 5 per- 
cent-30 days for women’s and chil- 
dren’s shoes to 2 percent-30 days 
for men’s and boys’ footwear. The 
average ran close to 4 percent. Of 
the $100 million in discounts avail- 
able, close to 10 percent went by 
the boards. 

Small specialty stores made up 
the group most likely to have 
failed to earn discounts; surveys 
show that only between 60 and 65 
percent of these stores habitually 
earned discounts. Large specialty 
stores fared considerably better 
last year, with an estimated 8&3 
percent. 

Best record came from volume 
buying groups, department stores, 
mail order houses and chain 
stores, an almost-perfect 100 per- 
cent. 

For independent stores, 
some 90 percent were reported as 
always earning their discounts; 
for the other 10 percent—a some- 
times thing. 

When a store fails to earn its 
discounts, the operation is over- 
extended. Many occasions are jus- 
tifiable. Requests for time exten- 
sion come most often at seasonal! 
openings, when a new branch store 
is added, or when extensive re- 
modeling or expansion of facilities 
is undertaken. Much of this over- 
extension is temporary, and cor- 
rection of the financial imbalance 
is positively in sight. 


shoe 


Producers ask why 


In other cases, however, when a 
retail shoe store repeatedly fails 
to earn its discount privilege, the 
manufacturer asks why. 

“In the credit field,” a spokes- 
man from one major manufactur- 
ing company stated, “we’re basi- 
cally not overly concerned with 
those few retailers who are vic- 
tims of circumstances. They’!] iron 
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The importance of earning 
discounts 


out their troubles. However, there 
is always a small percentage of 
dealers who appear to grow more 
and more lax in taking advantage 
of discount terms. This is the 
group we scrutinize closely. When 
we step in, we try to find out the 
reasons. Usually it’s one of these 
two things: 1. The retailer’s in- 
ventory is heavier than his volume 
justifies, therefore sales cash does 
not keep abreast of his current 
bills; 2. 
line with sales and/or 
sales.” 


His expenses are out of 
potential 


After the reason is pinpointed, 
the producer’s credit department 
analyzes it, along with the store’s 
financial figures. The manufactur- 
er counsels the store and tries to 
help work out a program aimed at 
getting to the root of the trouble 
and correcting it. Dealers are usu- 
ally most cooperative. Their bread 
and butter is involved. Occasion- 
ally a repeatedly uncooperative 
dealer is dropped from the rolls; 
he shows an inability to grow with 
the line, and makers take dim 
views of the rocking-chair mer- 
chant. 

In the final analysis, the net op- 
erating profit of a store often de- 
pends on whether the store was in 
financial shape to take its dis- 
counts. Retailers are limited on 
markup. competition 
from discount houses is putting 
the brakes firmly on added mark- 
up. Therefore, producers are in- 
creasingly skeptical about dealers 
who can’t meet discount dates. 


Increased 


Red or black? 

One children’s maker put it this 
way: “The retailer would do bet- 
ter to go into his bank for short- 
term paper than to miss his dis- 
count. When the shooting’s all 
over, that two or five percent may 


mean the difference between red 
and black figures. Retail profits 
are rarely large enough to com- 
pensate for loss of discounts.” 

The importance of earning dis- 
counts is more than just meaning 
that the shoe retailer is keeping 
his credit nose clean. The discount 
system is a cushion against loss, 
a trade custom which gives the 
retailer security without penaliz- 
ing the manufacturer. Every re- 
tailer knows that producers figure 
discounts into their cost 
tures, price their shoes accord- 
ingly. Via discount terms, the man- 
ufacturer is simply giving back to 
the shoe store the extra cushion 
he has incorporated in his price 
for that purpose. 


struc- 


Discounts are cost-savings, not 
price concessions which inevitably 
will be handed over to the con- 
sumer. Discounts are kept by the 
store. Producers’ price concessions 
equal to the discounts would spin 
off in the form of more competi- 
tively priced footwear. 

No one can be right all of the 
time; discounts are a_ hedge 
against buying helping 
stores compensate for markdowns. 
The shoeman who fails to take ad- 
vantage of discounts is paying a 
whopping big percentage for use 
of the money. Let’s look at the fig- 
ures. What rate does the retailer 
pay to use the money for the added 
30 days? 


errors, 


© 2 percent-30 days, net 60 days 
... 24 percent per year 

3 percent-30 days, net 60 days 

. 36 percent per year 


1 percent-30 days, net 60 days 
... 48 percent per year 


e5 percent-30 days, net 60 days 
... 60 percent per vear 


We rest the case right there! @ 
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far shoe heels 


WE SONSY... 


AMERICA’S 
| LEADING 
AANUFACTURERS* 

USE 


Cy COLAC. 


THE BORG-WARNER PLASTIC 
THAT IS TOUGH, HARD AND RIGID 


Shoe industry leaders have too much 
at stake to risk using a material they 
can’t trust. These leaders—and many 
others in the industry — are now using 
Cyco.ac for the tall and thin women’s 
shoe heels that fashion has decréed. 

CycoL_ac—the ABS plastic from 
Borg-Warner—is being used by more — 
and more manufacturers because it 
offers maximum resistance to flexural 
fatigue failure. It also resists shock 
and heat distortion, thus practically 
eliminating breakage. 

If you are not now using CycoLac 
write today for information on this 
superior shoe heel material —the plas- 
tic that is setting new standards for 
women’s shoe heels. 


* Names On Request 


Write Dept. D-12 


MARBON CHEMICAL 


WASHINGTON 


Division BORG-WARNER 


WEST VIRGINIA 


FOR 
IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY 


PARADE MAJORETTES 


Made on Acme’s custom 
last, with correct, sensible 
heel. In soft, white elk, with 
tassels in any school color 
or combination. 


7611... for GROWING GIRLS 
Sizes 5 thru 10- “A” width: 3'2 thru 10 
COST TO YOU 


6611... for MISSES 
Sizes 8% thru 3- 'B"' and 
COST TO YOU 
ACME BOOT COMPANY, In 
Clarksville, Tennessee 
WORLD’S LARGEST 
BOOTMAKERS 
Mies 


HIGHER PROFITS 
REPEAT CUSTOMERS 
FEWER MARKDOWNS 


Mtduben COMFORT-FIRST 
de fe fou! 


More and more retailers are finding extra profits 
the specialized Foot-So-Port way. 

Build a steady, repeat, basic business that is yours 
alone. Start with one stock number or 100. 
Foot-So-Port provides the training, the sales aid, 
a continuous flow of point-of-purchase material, and 
a year ’round advertising program. 

Learn how to become a successful Foot-So-Port 
dealer — write 


6611... for INFANTS 
Sizes 4 thru 8 - '‘D" width only 


COST TO YOU 











FOOT-SO-PORT 


Munebeck 


FOOT-s0-PORT 
SHOES 


FOOT-SO-PORT SHOE CORPORATION 
Forest and Westover, Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 
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TRADE TRENDS 





AN ANALYSIS OF IMPORTANT INDUSTRY NEWS 


The ‘‘going public’’ rage 

Look for an expanding number of shoe distributors 
to “go public” in 1962 as the mad rush to open new 
outlets, saturate rich consumer areas, calls for more 
and more capital. The trend is increasingly evident 
among large discount store operations and spreading 
rapidly to leased department operators who feel 
they must expand with their lessors. Many leased 
department shoe operators are toying with the idea 
and some are already working with underwriters. 


While the “go public’ movement will be more 
noticeable and possibly more spectacular among the 
“discount” shoe department operators, it will also 
reach some of the conventional shoe chains. These 
are also caught up in a mad race for expansion. So 
many new areas of shoe retailing are being uncov- 
ered these days that larger chains, as well as small- 
er, are convinced they cannot neglect expansion op 
portunities. “Expand now, consolidate later” is the 
ery and a good number of chains are being hurt. 


The expansion trend is one big reason why so many 
shoe chains have “unsatisfactory” sales and profits 
records for 1961. Rate of new store or outlet open- 
ings this year often exceeds rate of dollar sales in- 
creases. As expected, new stores require time - 
generally a year or more—to show good returns. But 
many chains are expanding so fast that even older 
stores are suffering from lack of attention. And too 
many new outlets are shaped to an over-all chain 
“image” rather than tailored to needs of individual 
area. This is where leased department shoe opera- 
tors are cashing in. Parent stores have already es- 
tablished right image for particular area and leased 
shoe departments need merely conform to it. 


So the “over the counter” lists will soon show an 
increasing number of shoe firms. It’s possible that a 
few manufacturers will follow suit, particularly if 
they are interested in retail operations. Right now, 
some branded shoe manufacturers are considering a 
move into leased departments. Their prime targets 
will be department and specialty stores. And sev- 
eral volume shoe manufacturers may soon move into 
discount leased department. operations. It all spells 
more headaches for the independent who finds him- 
self less important in manufacturer planning. 


Other side of the story 

But all isn’t roses in the widely-puklicized discount 
business. May Department Stores, which made the 
headlines with its plans for combination conven- 
tional and discount stores in same building, has 
found that mass merchandising isn’t always the an- 
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swer. The firm’s Famous-Barr stores in St. Louis 
are discontinuing checkout operations in several 
basement operations. Store management says base- 
ment stores haven’t necessary space for both push- 
carts and big crowds. Also, fewer clerks have meant 
higher pilferage. Stores are returning to “no carts, 
more clerks.” 


Lack of space is hurting other discount operations, 
including shoe departments. Discounters are learn- 
ing that wider aisles are a vital necessity in success- 
ful pushcart and checkout operations. Otherwise 
crowds find the going difficult, become confused and 
angry. Many consumers are returning to regular 
service stores because of actual lack of convenience 
in crowded discount, self-service stores which widel\ 
advertise “convenient shopping.” 


But opening up aisles can be expensive. It means 
re-apportioning departmental space, oftentimes re- 
ducing number of display counters and racks. And 
self-service appeal is largely based upon mass dis- 
play. Store operators are beginning to stress larger 
stores but this can also defeat purpose of discount- 
ing by adding to costs, lowering margins and even- 
tually leading to higher prices. It’s fast becoming 
apparent that supermarket-type selling isn’t the 
panacea it promised. Fact is, they’re growing in- 
creasingly more expensive to operate, margins are 
slowly shrinking and inventory control is becoming 
a real problem. 


Free trade and the shoe industry 


Shoe manufacturers are treading softly in wake of 
Administration’s newly-announced policy of freer 
trade and reduced tariffs. General feeling is that 
government has yet to reach solid decisions on how 
it will adapt to pressure of European Common Mar- 
ket. The new policy comes as a distinct setback to 
industry drive for curtailing shoe imports. Some 
shoemen feel this may prove a lost cause, that big 
battle will be in preventing flood of imports to reach 
U. S. shoe market. 


There’s growing resentment toward attitude of Un- 
der Secretary of State George Ball. Latter has taken 
U. S. businessmen to task for “defeatist’ attitude 
toward imports yet proposes that government help 
hurt industries to “relocate.” If anything, help is 
needed to modernize plants, write-off obsolete ma 
chinery as-also proposed, but will this be enough? 
Obviously not, if products from cheap labor coun- 
tries are allowed to pour into U. S. with lowered 
tariffs and/or no quotas. It’s difficult to believe that 
3all regards the shoe industry as unimportant or 
expendable but his attitude implies this. 
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Erin takes aim at Britain on a new front: 


Briscoe charm aids Irish bid for U. S. sales 


lreland exported only 68,- 
400 pairs to the U. S. last 
year. But the Irish are eye- 
ing a bigger share of a 
market now held by Britain. 


by EDWARD J. RICHTER 


The traditional donnybrook be- 
tween the Irish and the English has 
moved to ai American battlefield: 
its skirmishes and forays are being 
fought in U. S. shoe stores. 

Specifically, it’s an all-out effort 
by the Irish to capture some of the 
huge Englisn footwear market in 
the U. S. And although it shapes 
up in David-Goliath proportions 
right now, the odds on the English 
are getting smaller every month. 


Briscoe in Philadelphia— Moving 
into full battle maneuvers, the Irish 
late last month sent their popular 
general, Robert Briscoe, Lord May- 
or of Dublin, to the front lines. 
Mayor Briscoe took up a position 
in Snellenburgs, a downtown Phila- 
delphia department store, and 
quickly won over a small crowd of 
curious onlookers by signing auto- 
graphs and conversing genially in 
his best Hebrew-Gaelic accents. 

“We're trying to sell Americans 
on three things,’ His Honor said, 
“tourism, Irish imports and Amer- 
ican corporate investments in Ire- 
land.” 

To back up his pitch for Irish 
shoes, the Lord Mayor brought 
along F. J. (Jim) Scott, director of 
Ireland’s two-factory manufacturer 
with the ‘mprobable name of Du- 
Barry Shoemakers Ltd., and lured 
Richard Dyner, his New York im- 
porter, to the festivities. Also on 
hand for the linen-soft sell was 
3rian MacMahon of the Irish Ex- 
port Board in New York. 


A long way to go—The Dyner- 
MacMahon duo admitted sadly that 
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total Irish footwear exports to the 
1. S. are in the “infinitesimal 
stage.” (Total pairage last year: 
68,400.) ““But there is a big market 
—principally in England’s men’s 
shoes, that is practically untouch- 
ed,” they said. “One of our prob- 
lems is convincing the American 
manufacturers that we’re not after 
their market, just the English one.” 

Then the Lord Mayor and Scott, 
operating from flanking positions, 
encircled listeners with this argu- 
ment: Ireland, whose economy has 
been on the rise and is still boom- 
ing upwards, is in a strong trade 
position now. Even if tariffs against 
other shoe-producing countries are 
lowered, she still will be able to 
compete. (Meanwhile, she has ap- 
plied for Common Market status. ) 


Too few or too many? — Prob- 
lems? There are many, the visitors 
said. For one thing, Irish manufac- 
turers are torn between exporting 
too few or too many shoes to the 
U. S. (Too few means not exploit- 
ing the market; too many orders 
could mean a “disastrous” loss if 
deliveries should fall behind.) And 
another problem: The long-stand- 
ing “image” built up by the Eng- 


Lord Mayor Robert Briscoe (left) of Dublin 
and Richard Dyner, Irish shoe importer, at 
promotional showing in Snellenburgs. 


lish for their footwear products. 

Like all battle-tested warriors, 
the Lord Mayor and Scott found 
room for polite disagreement on 
tactics. 

The Lord Mayor: “We've been 
trying to slow automation, get back 
to handcraftsmanship.” 

Scott: “If you please, Mr. Mayor, 
that hasn’t been the case in the 
shoe industry, where we are auto- 
mating wherever possible.” 

His Honor bowed out gracefully 
to Scott, who summarized the Irish 
shoe manufacturing industry this 
way: “We have 30 factories, about 
6,500 employes and an annual pro- 
duction of some 6 million pairs, 
about a million of which are ex- 
ported to Great Britain.” 


Imported calfskins—“Since we 
cannot legally slaughter calves in 
Ireland, our calfskins are imported 
from France and Scotland,” Scott 
said. “Our biggest problem in 
America was getting the right fit 
into our shoes. We finally solved it 
by buying American lasts.” 

The export goal, Scott said, is 
1.2 million pairs a year. The Irish 
started exporting shoes to the U. S. 
in 1958. That year they totalled 
37,000 pairs at a value of $157,000. 
In 1959 it was 66,000 pairs worth 
$296,034, and last year’s total was 
worth $314,336, sold mostly in east- 
ern seaboard states. All the exports 
were in men’s and boys’ Goodyear 
welt leather shoes. 

The Philadelphia promotion was 
for “Irish Diplomats,” at $14.95. 


Irish are optimistic—Scott ad- 
mits the Irish have a tough battle 
ahead: Last year’s comparable-type 
English exports totaled a whopping 
2,476,729 pairs. But friends of the 
Irish are undaunted by all that. 
“After all,’ reasoned one Briscoe 
admirer, “who ever heard of the 
luck of the English? We’re bound 
to win our share in the long run.” 
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EJ won’t turn chain units 
into discount operations 


“There is an infectious fever in 
discount operations, and we are on 
our way to opening 40 more such 
operations,” an Endicott Johnson 
Corp. retail executive said recently. 

“But this is not going to be our 
only business,” added Edward Cas- 
tro, vice president of the EJ retail 
division, in an address to the divi- 
sion’s district managers at Endi- 
cott, N. Y. “We are going to con- 
tinue building better-looking retail 
chain stores.” 

Castro emphasized that “we are 
not going to turn our chain stores 
into discount operations. They are 
a different operation with different 
lines of shoes and different meth- 
ods.” And there are customers for 
each, he said. 

Castro told the district managers 
that the chain store operator must 
establish himself in his community, 
take pride in his store operation, 
and be better than the discounter 
in merchandising, advertising, pro- 
motion, display and service. He 
should offer increased personal fit- 
ting service. 


Traditional merchants 
shun discounting: survey 


Although major department store 
chains have been moving into the 
discount field, it appears evident 
that the broad mass of traditional 
retailers are not contemplating a 
shift in their merchandising pat- 
tern. 

That’s the finding of Modern Re- 
tailer, a weekly newspaper pub- 
lished in Boston, after a survey of 
retailers attending the National Re- 
tail Merchants Assn.’s Seminar on 
Profitable Discounting Merchandis- 
ing and Operations, in New York. 

The survey “revealed a pessimis- 
tic approach to the practices of 
self-service merchandising,” the 
newspaper said. “Several times 
during the evening ‘shirtsleeve ses- 
sions,’ participants from the floor 
evinced doubt at the facts and fig- 
ures related by the discount panel- 
ists.” 

NRMA figures showed that 800 
persons attended the seminar, with 
25 percent of them engaged actively 
in discounting. 
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The National Retail Mer- 
chants Assn. will devote a full 
convention session to a_ shoe 
topic for the first time in some 
20 years when it considers the 
subject, “‘Recapturing the De- 
partment Store’s Share of the 
Shoe Market,” Thursday, Jan. 
ie 

BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER has 
worked with NRMA officials in 
developing the program. William 
A. Rossi, executive editor of the 
RECORDER, will serve as chair- 
man of the three-hour session, 
which will open at 9:30 a.m. in 
the Statler Hilton Hotel, New 
York. 

A six-man panel will take up 
the question, what can depart- 
ment stores do to reverse the 
trend of declining shoe volume? 
Solutions which successful re- 
tailers have worked out will be 
discussed. The _ question of 
whether or not to lease footwear 
departments will also receive a 
hearing. 

On the panel are Melvin 
Brown, shoe merchandiser for 





How can department stores regain lost 
shoe volume? It’s NRMA convention topic 


R. H. Stearns Co., Boston; Mil- 
ton Frank, president of Wohl 
Shoe Co., St. Louis; Matt S. 
Wigginton, executive vice presi- 
dent of Genesco, Inc., Nashville, 
Tenn.; John S. Ludwig,: general 
manager of Ludwig’s Shoe 
Stores, Cincinnati; John Mor- 
gan, Dils Brothers and Co., 
Parkersburg, W. Va., and M. E. 
Bandler, president of Pappa- 
gallo, Inc., New York. 

Some 400 persons, most of 
them top-echelon department 
store executives, are expected to 
attend. 

The session is one phase of 
the annual NRMA convention, 
Jan. 7 to 11. 


Open to manufacturers 

Shoe manufacturers are invited 
to attend the NRMA footwear 
session, but they must secure free 
tickets by writing to William Bur- 
ston, National Retail Merchants 
Assn., 100 West 3list St., New 
York 1. All retailers are also in- 
vited, but it will cost them $20 to 
attend the entire convention if 
they are NRMA members, $40 in 
the case of non-members. 








Branches’ gains offset losses downtown 


Sales volume of U. §S. depart- 
ment stores in the second quarter 
of this year was strong enough 
to offset a decline during the first 
three months, according to the 
National Retail Merchants Assn. 

Branch stores accounted for 
32.9 percent of total sales, up from 
30.6 percent the year before, 
NRMA’s “Retail Executives Re- 
port” said. The branches’ good 
showing “offset the downtown 
stores’ losses.” Branches in the $5 
million-$10 million category in- 
creased their volume 7 percent 
over 1960, and increased their 
share of total company sales from 
19.6 percent to 23.7 percent. 

Department stores’ average 
gross sale was $4.96 compared 
with $4.83 last year. 

Specialty stores’ gross dropped 
from $9.85 to $9.71, but this 
group’s branches raised their 


share of company sales from 32.8 
percent to 37.3 percent. 

On an overall basis, the stores’ 
gross margins dropped 0.1 percent 
to 35.8 percent. Those in the $50 
million-and-over sales bracket did 
better, increasing their gross mar- 
gins 0.2 percent to 35.8 percent. 
Meanwhile, operating expenses of 
the stores stood at 37.9 percent for 
the first six months, compared 
with 37.5 percent the year before. 

NRMA pointed out that low mar- 
gins plus the “accelerated” expan- 
sion of discount operations have 
led retailers to convert some sec- 
tions of their stores to self-service 
selling. But the association said 
it’s too early to tell whether this 
will increase sales and earnings. 

NRMA’s data came from a sam- 
ple of 207 stores with an aggregate 
sales volume of $3.6 billion. 





Two junior department stores converted 
to ‘Discount Shoe City’ marts in Houston 


Two of the 11 Leonard’s junior 
department stores in the Houston 
area have been converted into dis- 
count shoe operations under the 
name Discount Shoe City. Each 
unit has about 10,000 sq. ft. of 
floor space and each stocks some 
10,000 pairs. 

The Leonard’s chain is headed 
by Houstonian Abe I. Weiner, who 
also operates the 75,000-sq.-ft. 
Majors discount mart in the same 
city. 

Floor space at the two Discount 
Shoe City stores, at 2502 S. Richey, 
in Pasadena, and 4400 N. Shep- 
herd, is broken down this way: 78 
percent shoes, 12 percent smal] 
and large appliances, 6 percent 
toys and 4 percent millinery, 
hosiery and handbags. Self-serv- 
ice is the policy. 


No frills—Leo Glassman, Majors 
and Leonard’s shoe buyer, says. 
“We eliminate the frills and be- 
lieve in putting more value into 





the shoe.” This is done by mass 
buying, mass displays, limiting in- 
dividual store expenses and cur- 
tailing the number of employes. 

“We don’t have to. sacrifice 
quality—for example, we can give 
the customer a $3 value for $1.60.” 

Although the stores stress dis- 
count and self-service, special at- 
tention is given to fit, Glassman 
says. “We feel fit is important, 
particularly with children. So we 
have what might be called 2-way 
serve: self-service plus competent 
clerk assistants.” 


Conservative stock — The Shoe 
City stores cater to medium-class 
working people. Every type of 
footwear is available from bowl- 
ing shoes to dress shoes for the 
entire family. 

In the dress shoe category, se- 
lection is kept conservative. “We 
stick to the staples,” 
man. He makes monthly out-of- 
state buying trips to keep a fresh 


says Glass- 





stock of merchandise coming in 
all the time. Shoes are displayed 
on tiered racks and arranged ac- 
cording to size. 

During the opening period of 
one Discount Shoe City, a “two- 
for-three” promotion was run. 
“Select any four pairs of shoes. 
Pay for only three. The fourth 
pair is free!’’ read the ad. In case 
of different prices, the lowest- 
price shoes were the free pair. 
The promotion applied to all mem- 
bers of the same family and was 
offered in all Leonard’s” and 
Majors store. It was reported 
“most successful.” 


Prices are stressed—With the 
opening of the latest Discount 
Shoe City, No. 2, big two and 
three-page shoe ads read: two 
pairs for $5 (single pairs $2.77); 
two pairs for $7 (single 
$3.77), and two pairs for $3.50 
(single pairs $1.87). 

Johnsonette, Endwell, 


pairs 


Pioneer, 


E-Jay, Patty Johnson and other 
brands were listed. 

The huge Majors store, opened 
last August, has enlarged its shoe 
department to 6,500 sq. ft. 


~- . ee RR 


1830 makers of furniture for public use 
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Signs clearly identify tables of ladies’ flats and loafers at new Discount Shoe City, Houston. 


All stock is openly displayed. 


With its own entrance, a glass- 
front window display plus an out- 
door sign reading “Discount Shoe 
City,” the Majors shoe department 
can be considered the third big 
shoe operation of the firm. 


Each is different—To date, each 
of the shoe operations is run a 
bit differently. 

At Discount Shoe City No. 2, 
shoes are tied together and dis- 
played in open boxes. At Majors, 
shoes are tied together but there 
are no boxes. And at Shoe City 
No. 1, no tying together, no boxes. 

“We're seeking the best common 
denominator,” said Glassman. It 
was by this trial method that the 
firm found displaying shoes “by 
size” the best method for their 
stores. 


Is retail field nearing 
‘age of the computer?’ 
Retail executives will eventually 
learn—to their shock—that comput- 
ers can be programmed to make 
major decisions better than men. 
That's the prediction of C. Robert 
McBrier, vice president for finance 
at Woodward & Lothrop, Washing- 
ton department store firm. 
McBrier, delivering a Tobe lec- 
ture in retail distribution at Har- 
vard University, said retailing is 
entering an age in which machines 
are being substituted for men’s 
minds. There will be a premium, 
he said, on professional manage- 
ment people with the ability to 
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manage stores “in the adoption of 
«a system so revolutionary in con- 
cept.” The organizational structure 
will be changed to provide a mini- 
mum of executive expense. 

Stores will be more completely 
planned in operation and sensitive 
to changing market conditions, eco- 
nomic and customer trends, said 


McBrier. The buy er’s role will be 
come more creative. 

Better return, McBrier said, will 
come through lower investment in 
stocks, fewer markdowns, higher 
turnover, and less expense for ac- 
quiring, handling and _ recording 
activity related to merchandise. 


ISCO bids to operate 
Woolco departments 


International Shoe Co. is one of 
the firms which are negotiating 
with the F. W. Woolworth Co. for 
the leasing of shoe departments in 
the Woolco discount chain, Boot 
AND SHOE RECORDER has learned. 

An authoritative source at the 
Woolco office, who refused to be 
identified, affirmed that Interna- 
tional is a leading contender for 
the leasing of the shoe depart- 
ments. 

Woolworth has announced plans 
to open 18 Woolco discount depart- 
ment stores beginning in the spring 
of 1962. The question most of the 
shoe industry has been asking is 
who will operate the departments, 
which are recognized as having 
enormous potential. 


Butler's and three other firms to join 
in operation of seven-unit discount chain 


Early in 1962 the first of seven 
discount stores will open in the 


Atlanta area, incorporating the 
cooperative efforts of a shoe chain, 
a grocery supermarket, a women’s 
apparel firm and a_ selling or- 
ganization specializing in men's 
and boys’ wear. 

The stores will be operated un- 
der the name Thrift City by Dis- 
count Stores Investment, Inc. 

The idea was conceived by 
Alterman Brothers, operator of 
Big Apple supermarkets, the first 
grocery chain to cast an eye to- 
ward not only shoes but a limited 
line of ready-to-wear and _ soft 
goods. 

Butler’s Shoe Corp., which last 
vear took over the JTS, Inc., dis- 
count operation in the East, is 
joining in the move along with 
Holly Stores, operator of women’s 
apparel and specialty stores along 
with 21 outlets, and 
United Inc., men’s 


discount 


Shirt Shops, 


wear lessee. 


Sites listed — The Thrift City 
locations will all be in the greater 
Atlanta area. One will open in 
Marietta, 23 miles from Atlanta, 
while another will utilize the pres- 
ent building of Big Apple on 
Bankhead Highway. 

Each of the cooperators will run 
their respective departments, 
which will all be under one roof. 
The stores will vary in size but 
most will be in the neighborhood 
of 80,000 sq. ft. 

Butler’s, which in the past has 
specialized in women’s retail shoe 
outlets in the South and elsewhere, 
thus will expand its JTS opera- 
tion into the South. The depart- 
ments will be typical self-serve 
operations with racks and tables. 
The idea, officials at Butler say, 
will be to catch the grocery shop- 
per and sell her not only groceries 
but shoes and clothing. 
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Nation’s sixth podiatry college to open in 1 Philadelphia | in fall of 63 


“Mog 


A new podiatry school, the sixth 
in this country, will admit its first 
class in September 1963. It will be 
the College of Podiatry at St. 
Luke’s and Children’s Medical 
Center, in Philadelphia. 

The college will function as a 
successor to the Temple Univer- 
sity School of Chiropody, also in 
Philadelphia, which closed in 1960 
after a campaign in behalf of a 
new building failed. But officials 
of the new institution say it will 
have little similarity in concept 
to the former school. 

“The new school,” explains 
Harry B. Light, Jr., its executive 
director, “will be medically ori- 
ented and clinically indoctrinated 
with St. Luke’s Hospital. This 
means that the podiatrists will 
receive a broad education in their 
specialty, with the emphasis being 
placed on medical orientation.” 


Storehouse of knowledge — St. 
Luke’s treated 52,000 clinic cases 
last year. Says Light, “This over- 
whelming amount of clinical ma- 
terial will provide the student 
with more information and knowl- 
edge than he could receive else- 
where.” By law the school is 
chartered to give a degree of 
doctor of surgical chiropody. 

The modernistic $375,000 struc- 
ture which will house the new 
college will provide facilities for 
some 200 students. The building, 
adjacent to the hospital, will in- 
clude areas for the hospital’s med- 
ical and surgical out-patient serv- 
ices. These clinics as well as the 
podiatric clinic will be on the main 
floor. 

The entire ground floor will be 
devoted to laboratories, with class- 
rooms, research area, auditorium 
and library on the top floor. 
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Artist's conception of new College of Podiatry which will be erected in Philadelphia. 


A medical “first’—According to 
Light, the new college marks the 
first time that a major medical 
center has offered its facilities 
for the training of podiatrists. He 
adds that the hospital “has already 
backed up its words with tangible 
accomplishments—a full scale in- 
tern program in podiatry and a 
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recognized department.” 

Dr. James C. Guiffre, medical 
director of St. Luke’s, will serve 
as dean of the new college. 


$2 million sought—At present, 
organizers of the college are em- 
barked on the advance-gifts phase 
of their fund-raising efforts. They 
hope to take in $500,000 by June 
1962. Up to $125,000 of this fig- 
ure will be used to furnish and 
equip the college. 

What about students? Some 140 
inquiries have already been re- 
ceived, though the first class won’t 
enter for almost two years. Stu- 
dents seeking to study podiatry 
sooner have been referred to one 
of the five existing schools. 

The five are California College 
of Podiatry, in San Francisco; the 
Chicago College of Chiropody; the 
Illinois College of Chiropody and 
Foot Surgery, also in Chicago; the 
M. J. Lewi College of Podiatry, 
in New York, and the Ohio College 
of Chiropody, in Cleveland. 
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SHOE SCHOOL 


How about the 
‘gimmick’ ad? 


If you’re a small retailer, with 
little ad-planning or ad-designing 
at your disposal, you’re probably 
toyed with the idea of writing your 
own newspaper ad copy. Maybe 
you’ve even done some of it. 
Chances are, though, that the re- 
sults may have been anywhere 
from poor to fair. The overwhelm- 
ing odds are that you thought the 
effort should have produced better 
results. 

It may be that you’ve thought of 
using “gimmick” advertising. If 
you haven't, it’s certainly worth 
your time to investigate this 
proven area of attention-getting. 
Here are the advantages: 

First, the gimmick attracts at- 
tention, which is the primary func- 
tion of any advertisement. It 
should lure the reader into look- 
ing at it carefully. After all, even 
a full-page ad can be “lost” or 
“buried” in a 64-page daily news- 
paper. How much more chance of 
losing itself does your tiny ad 
have? The gimmick practically 
eliminates this chance by calling 
automatic attention to itself. 

This attention-getter also car- 
ries enough built-in bait, or lure, 
to draw the reader into a close ex- 
amination of everything you have 
to say. Therefore your gimmick 
on top of the ad, followed by a 
serious message, should logically 
produce good, sincere readership. 

But there are disadvantages too: 
Gimmicks may be workable, but 
the very thought of them connotes 
a sophomoric effort to some people. 
And if overdone, they tend to be- 
come trite no matter how well- 
intended. 
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Rarely does a solid “gimmick 
campaign” retain its good taste. 
One such ad campaign is the one 
in behalf of Volkswagen. It 
stresses surprising headlines, fol- 
lows up with just-between-you- 
and-me-type copy. (An example: 
VW’s famed headline under a tiny 
ear picture surrounded by white 
space, “Think small.’’) 

To avoid the dangers of trite- 
ness and sickening repetition, keep 
these rules in mind: 

@ Don’t repeat the ad to the 

same audience. 


@ Make your gimmick amusing, 
never offending. 

@ Get some continuity between 
the gimmick and the message; 
don’t just leave the gimmick 
cold and go into a red-hot 
consumer sales pitch. 

@ Your ideal gimmick should 
not evoke “ohs” and “ahs,” 
but should be just forceful 
enough to make the reader 
continue. 

Follow that simple guide and 
you'll have a pattern for design- 
ing your own novelty ad copy. And 
assuming you don’t expect top- 
professional results from an ad- 
mittedly part-time effort, the ef- 
fect should be more than gratify- 
i e 
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(sh-b-h) even open toes. in fact this season for 
the fiest time since the advent of the pointed 
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Ad in Houston, for Smart Shop, features attention-getting shoe of the 
past, crisp copy. 





From hide to finished leather ...step by step 


The complicated tanning process is explained in 
terms of a department-by-department rundown 
as it’s actually done in a major U. S. tannery. 
Here’s a six-week job reduced to the simplicity 
of a two-page interpretation. 


Take a behind-the-scenes look at leather making and 
you’ll have greater respect for the natural product that 
goes into several hundred million pairs of shoes a year. 

Here’s a job-by-job breakdown of the manufacturing 
process as practiced in one of the country’s largest 
tanneries: Skins are first trimmed, sliced into two 
sides, inspected and graded. First step is to wash the 
skin and soak it, bringing it back to its natural con- 
dition. Then the skin is pliable enough to pass through 
a fleshing machine which removes surplus flesh. 

The skin then is immersed for two to four days in 
a solution to loosen the hair and open the fiber bundles. 
Hair is removed by machine, and the skin is then 
cleansed and readied for bating, pickling and tanning. 

Bating is done to remove much of the lime present 
in the skin, to digest the cementing substance between 
fibers, and to clear and clean the skin. The skin then 
goes into a salt and sulphuric acid bath to prepare 
them for the next step, chrome tanning preparation. 
This permanently fixes the fibers to preserve the skin 
substance. The operation to that point takes about 
five days. 


Next, the wringer 

After chrome tanning the skin is put on a platform 
to “set” overnight. Then it is put through a hydraulic 
wringing machine which eliminates water surplus. In 
the setting-out process, wrinkles are smoothed to make 
possible uniform splitting for precise thickness. The 
next step—sorting—lets the tanner determine which 
category of leather the skin will fit—full or corrected 
grain, large, medium or small sizes, split thick or thin. 

After being split and shaved to proper thickness, 
the skin is trimmed and put into a fat liquoring opera- 
tion, where various types, tempers and characteristics 
are determined. Dyeing is done in revolving drums, 
and the skin is subjected to various chemical treat- 
ments to strengthen and lubricate fibers. 

After setting out, the skin is taken to the pasting 


department, where it is slicked out with the grain side 
to a plate glass to give it a smooth silky appearance. 
Drying occurs as the glass plate, with pasted leather 
attached, travels through an automatic, heat-controlled 
conveyor. After drying, the skin is stripped from the 
plate, put through a mashing machine to remove the 
paste, dried again and put in a sorting pile. 

Any firm sides are put through a staking machine 
to rearrange the fibers and give the skin a uniform 
mellowness. 

Grain sides to be corrected are put through a buffing 
machine where the grain is made smooth by removing 
surface imperfections. After buffing, the skin is passed 
through a brushing machine to remove dust. 

The sorted skin then goes to the glamour department 
—finishing room—where aniline dye coats and top 
finishes are applied by swab or spray, after which the 
leather may be plated, grained or ironed according to 
order. 


Two methods 


There are two basic ways to finish upper leather. 
One is the use of levelers which leave the leather 
opaque but uniform in color, yet lacking depth of 
beauty, vibrancy of color and sheer reflections. Ultra- 
violet rays of the sun are masked out by leveller-type 
finishes and the tendency to fade is minimized. But 
what is gained in utility is lost in beauty. 

Aniline finishing has a transparent “look-into” finish, 
but most aniline dyestuffs fade readily when exposed 
to sunlight, and the choice of colors is narrowed. Ani- 
line finishing also fails to hide imperfections and can- 
not camouflage natural shade variations, but its ad- 
herents claim that the beauty effects more than offset 
its disadvantages. 

Final sorting is done under a bank of lamps set at 
a predetermined distance from the sorters to eliminate 
shadows. Sides are then checked, bundled, wrapped and 
shipped. Time required: approximately six weeks. 


For an explanation of hide]leather price formulas, turn page ==> 
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Here’s the hide/leather price story 


The real mechanics of how hide 
prices are translated into leather 
prices are understood by compara- 
tively few. Hides and skins are sold 
by the pound while most leather, 
exclusive of sole leather, is sold by 
the foot. Tanners have a general 
formula which illustrates what hap- 
pens to the average hide when it 
moves into the tannery. 

For example, an average light 
hide weighing 42 lb. measures 
about 35 ft. Of this, only 85-87 per 
cent will yield good leather—at the 
most, 31 1/3 ft. In the tanning 
process, the tanner will lose a 
minimum of 4 2/3 feet, part of 
which he may reclaim by selling it 
for scrap or fertilizer. 


The results 


Thus a tanner paying 20%¢ per 
pound of hide actually finds himself 
paying about 25¢ per foot, count- 
ing freight and commission costs 
and allowing for a leather yield of 
85 per cent or less. If he pays 23¢ 
per pound, his real cost is close to 
30¢ per foot, even before he starts 
tanning the hide. 

There are many grades and 
varieties of leather. Their prices 
range all the way from 9¢ for a 
foot of good grade welting to 25¢ 
a foot for a lining split, 50¢ or 
more for a foot of side leather, and 
$1 and up for calf leather. Trying 
to peg the range of leather prices 
is a market job in itself—and one 
for experts. For the average re- 
tailer, the important thing is to 
understand the factors that make 
up the price of the average foot of 
leather rather than the exact cost 
of the leather. The former remains 
fairly constant while the latter can 
vary from day to day. 

A foot of average quality side 
leather costing 42¢ per foot may be 
broken down as follows: the tan- 
ner’s hide cost is 23¢, based upon a 
rate of 19¢ per pound and an 87 


per cent yield. Labor and materials 
account for another 17¢ while over- 
head, selling expenses and profits 
add up to 3¢. The hide cost is ap- 
proximately 52 per cent of the final 
leather price; labor and supplies 
account for 41 per cent, and over- 
head and profit for the remaining 
seven per cent. 

When the price of raw hides 
rises, it immediately affects 52 per 
cent of the tanner’s leather-making 
costs. If the 19¢ hide becomes 21¢, 
the tanner finds his actual cost per 
foot of leather rising close to 25¢. 
The additional 3¢ per foot must be 
added to his selling price if he is 
to maintain his profit margin. 
Theoretically, even if he has thou- 
sands of feet of finished leather on 
his warehouse floor, he must in- 
crease prices on this by 3¢ a foot 
if he is to balance replacement 
costs. 


Lapse of time exists 


But an increase in hide prices 
doesn’t always mean a correspond- 
ing increase in leather prices, par- 
ticularly with hide prices today 
heavily influenced by the interna- 
tional market. If demand overseas 
pushes up domestic hide prices 2¢, 
a lagging shoe market may make 
it difficult for the tanner to in- 
crease his leather price. Under the 
best of conditions, it is usually two 
to three weeks before the tanner 
can realize a needed increase. 

How does all this affect the shoe 
manufacturer? Before you can even 
guess at the effect—and what an 
increase or decrease in leather 
prices can mean to the costs—you 
need a breakdown of the manufac- 
turer’s costs. 

Much depends upon the type of 
shoe he makes. A good quality 
men’s dress or casual shoe requires 
appreciably more leather than a 
women’s or children’s dress or 
walking shoe. This, of course, is a 


matter of size as well as style. And 
many styles of women’s shoes, par- 
ticularly evening shoes of the strap 
variety or leather and fabric com- 
binations, use very little leather. 

For cost breakdown purposes, the 
average pair of men’s dress shoes 
uses approximately 2% ft. of upper 
leather. A good quality shoe gen- 
erally has 1% ft. of lining leather, 
a foot of innersole and another foot 
of soling. This is the maximum — 
since many shoes of lesser quality 
use synthetic soles and linings. 

In the men’s shoe retailing for 
$9.95, the uppers, containing 24% 
ft. of side upper leather, average 
price 50¢ a foot, would cost a total 
of $1.25. Innersole and linings 
would cost another 75¢. The soling, 
if leather, would probably average 
close to 50¢. Total cost of leather: 
$2.50. Percentage of the shoe’s re- 
tail cost: 25 per cent. Percentage 
of factory cost: 35-40 per cent. 

These are necessarily average fig- 
ures due to the variety of grades of 
leather available to the manufac- 
turer. For example, the manufac- 
turer can select from four to five 
different grades of upper leather 
and his cost will vary as much as 
3 to 6¢ a foot. The same applies 
to leather soling where some manu- 
facturers will pay as little as 42¢ 
and others 50¢ or more. Here 
again, the lighter shoe, even though 
priced in the same range with its 
heavier counterpart, will require a 
lighter sole that may cost 6 to 8¢ 
less than the sole on the heavier 
shoe. 

A top grade men’s shoe with fine 
calf leather upper might cost $3.50- 
$4 for the upper, another $1.50-$2 
fur innersole and linings, and 70- 
80¢ for the soling, depending upon 
the weight of the shoe. Total leath- 
er cost: $5.70-$6.80. If the shoe 
retails fur $29.95, average leather 
cost is 20-23 per cent. Percentage 
of factory cost: 32-37 per cent. 
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Vogue downtown store 
installs a beauty salon 


With suburban shops and shop- 
ping centers popping up like oil 
wells, it’s no secret that downtown 
merchants have found it increas- 
ingly difficult to stir up traffic. 
What to do? 

Vogue Shoes, Houston, has come 
up with one answer. The firm re- 
cently opened a beauty salon at its 
downtown store. It is proving to be 
a traffic puller. 

The idea behind the new ven- 
ture was explained by Harry Sus- 
man, one of the nation’s largest 
shoe independents and president of 
the 10 Vogue Shoe stores: “We felt 
that bringing in a beauty salon 
under the direction of a top man 
with a large downtown following, 
would boost traffic at our downtown 
store.” 

“The space involved is only 1,000 
sq. ft.,”” Susman pointed out. “And 
since we had the space available on 
the second floor (formerly office 
space), we felt the salon would be 
a welcome traffic-building addi- 


The salon is headed by well- 
known Houston hair stylist Michel 
Angelo. Beauty salon customers 
are invited to use their regular 
Vogue charge accounts. 


Variety of forces affect 
retailing, Canadians told 


There is a tremendous combina- 
tion of forces affecting retail sell- 
ing today, and modern merchants 
must learn how to adjust to these 
forces, a prominent Canadian shoe- 
man told members of the Advertis- 
ing and Sales Club of Hamilton 
(Ont.). 

“Many retailers have adopted a 
defensive reaction instead of ask- 
ing themselves how they can best 
compete for their share of the con- 
sumer’s dollar,” said Fred M. 
Payne, executive vice president of 
the Canadian Shoe Retailers’ Assn. 

Payne said “great new forces” 
are upsetting modern buying and 
selling habits, and merchants must 
be familiar with them to prosper. 

“There is a tendency to blame 
one or two specific matters for any 
change in the public’s buying pat- 


terns, but this is not the case,” he 
declared. The competitive challenge 
posed by discount stores has been 
overemphasized. 

“Established stores have some- 
times sold goods at less than the 
usual price in the past, but it was 
done without the showmanship 
which characterizes the efforts of 
this type of competition.” 

“Discount stores are taking ad- 
vantage of an image which you 
people created,” Payne said. He 
expressed the belief that such 
stores are only the present stage of 
a new development in the technique 
of distributing goods and services. 

This development consists of 
many factors, including: 

© A change in consumer buying 
habits caused by increased leisure 
and new demands for luxuries. 

® Quickened demand for new 
styles—“‘designs in hard and soft 
goods can change overnight.” 

© The “creeping, relentless con- 
trol” which government is exercis- 
ing on business today. “This control 
will get worse,” said Payne, “‘unless 
individual retailers learn to present 
a united front.” 
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Guild to take part in two NSFAS | in 1962 


The Designers Shoe Guild and 
the National Shoe Fair of Amer- 
ica are continuing their associa- 
tion. 

The Guild’s 18 member firms, 
which produce the nation’s top- 
fashion footwear, will take part in 
two NSFA events in 1962. The 
association also means that the 
Guild will counsel the shows on 
fashion, promotion and program- 
ming. 

At the New York NSFA April 
29-May 3, Guild members will be 
listed in the official directory al- 
though their showings will be in 
their own factories. At the Chi- 
cago showing Oct. 14-17, all Guild 
members will be regular exhibi- 
tors. 


“Incentive to retailers” — An- 
nouncing the new link were Ben 
H. Willingham, president of 
Genesco, Inc., who heads the 
NSFA Administrative Committee, 
and Herbert Levine of Herbert 
Levine, Inc., president of the 
Guild. Willingham said the Guild’s 
participation “should make the 
two NSFAs the greatest national 
shoe shows ever” and give retail- 
ers added incentive to attend. 

Said Levine, “We anticipate a 
productive and rewarding relation- 
ship.” Arrangements are being 
made, he added, to name a Guild 
committee to work with a Shoe 
Fair group to plan all details of 





Announcing Guild-NSFA link were Ben H. 
Willingham, chairman of NSFA Administra- 
tive Committee, and Herbert Levine, presi- 
dent of Designers Shoe Guild. 


the Guild companies’ participation. 


The Guild list—The 18 Guild 
firms are Cardone & Baker, Inc., 
D’Antonio Shoe Corp., Newton 
Elkin Shoe Co., Erica Shoes, Inc., 
Evins, Inc., Henry Flatow, Inc., 
Fox Shoe Manufacturing Corp., 
Margaret Jerrold, Inc., Jerrold 
Brothers, Inc. 

Also Herbert Levine, Inc., Paliz- 
zio, Inc., Stanley Philipson, Wol- 
sam Ltd., Julianelli & Co., I. Miller 
& Sons Co., Palter De Liso, Inc., 
Seymour Troy, and Zuckerman & 
Fox, Inc. 

Guild members exhibited as a 
group at the National Shoe Fair 
in Chicago in 1960 and the Miami 
Beach NSF this year. 





Kansas City exhibitors say orders are up 10% 


by ELSIE WRIGHT 


Anticipation of a satisfactory 
spring for midwestern retailers 
was reflected in orders written at 
the Heart of America Shoe Fair 
in Kansas City. 

An overall increase of 10 per- 
cent over last year’s business was 
reported by officers of the Central 
States Shoe Travelers, sponsors of 
the show. This average was sup- 
ported by a number of exhibitors 
who reported flat increases of 5, 
10 or 15 percent in the number 
and size of their orders, and by 
several veteran salesmen who com- 
pared their 1960 and 1961 orders 
for specific types of shoes. 


No hurry for white—One sales- 


48 


man who reported a 10 percent 
gain found that 90 percent of his 
orders for women’s style shoes 
was for bone and patent, in con- 
trast to last year when white was 
a volume item. Because of the late 
Easter he, along with other exhib- 
itors of women’s footwear, found 
local buyers in no hurry to stock 
white. This indicates that they 
will place later orders and that 
they plan to draw a sharper line 
between spring and early-summer 
styles in their promotions, thus 
getting two shots at the seasonal 
market. 

A representative of an old line 
of children’s shoes, whose orders 
showed a 5 percent increase, re- 
ported that the popularity of can- 


vas footwear had left dealers with 
little interest in stocking flats for 
teenagers, although a new chil- 
dren’s shoe designed to maintain 
foot health had had “a revolution- 
ary acceptance.” 


Sales will be up—Although buy- 
ers were reluctant to predict by 
what amount they expect business 
to surpass last year’s, they are ex- 
pecting sales to exceed the 1961 
level. Their positive attitude was 
reflected in their selections of 
women’s dress shoes. They were 
simply interested in stocking what 
the fashion picture offers, and 
didn’t express doubts about cus- 
tomer acceptance of specific 
styles. The needle was again the 
volume item, but crescents and 
squares sold well. 

Sales to retailers from distant 
towns were generally described as 
“satisfactory,” and purchases for 
stores in Kansas City and the im- 
mediate area as “very good.” The 
bulk of orders were for spring 
selling. 


Philadelphia show set 


The Philadelphia Spring and 
Summer Shoe Fair will be held 
again in January despite the death 
last summer of Louis Berman, who 
started the show two years ago. The 
annual showing is set for Jan. 7-10 
at the Hotel Adelphia. 

Co-chairmen are Hy Levy of Koss 
Shoe Co. and Emons Shoe Co., and 
Milton D. Glickman of Georgia 
Shoe Manufacturing Co. They say 
there is a strong need for a show 
of this kind, timed 14 weeks before 
Easter. 


Buffalo officers named 


Adolf Jasinski, operator of Ja- 
sinski’s Shoe Store in North Tona- 
wanda, N. Y., has been re-elected to 
a third term as president of the 
Greater Buffalo Shoe Retailers 
Assn. 

Other officers are: Lee Seidel, 
The Kleinhans Co., Buffalo, vice 
president; John N. Mueller, Muel- 
ler’s Bootery, Cheektowaga, secre- 
tary, and Benjamin Etkin of Ken- 
more, retired, treasurer. 

Wyatt F. Johnson, operator of 
Johnson’s Shoe Store in University 
Plaza, was renamed chairman of 
the board. 
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Kinney realigns buying 
and merchandising posts 

G. R. Kinney Corp., New York- 
headquartered chain, has created 
three new positions and realigned 
buying and merchandising respon- 
sibilities. President Clifford O. An- 
derson said the action is “coin- 
cident with Kinney expansion and 
the constantly growing need for 
specialization in all merchandising 
areas.” 

Timothy P. Welch, former buyer 
of children’s and infants’ shoes, 
was promoted to merchandise con- 
troller, with responsibility for co- 
ordination of fiscal and buying 


JERRY S. HARDISON S. A. JOYNER 


budgets. Stephen A. Shan, former- 
ly in the marketing research de- 
partment, was named store inven- 
tory controller. Jerry S. Hardison, 
a former merchandising distribu- 
tion specialist, was promoted to 
markdown controller. He will con- 
centrate on the merchandising of 
non-rebuy inventory. 

As successor to Welch, S. A. 
Joyner, former buyer of teenage 
and women’s sport shoes, will now 
buy infants’ and children’s shoes. 
Lee H. Walters, buyer of women’s 
tailored and utility shoes, assumes 
responsibility for supervision of the 
buys on teenage and women’s sport 
shoes as well as the women’s tai- 


LEE H. WALTERS JAMES C. BROWN 


lored and utility types. 

Succeeding Walters in the wo- 
men’s tailored and utility shoes 
buying position is Sheldon Polin, 
formerly merchandising distribu- 
tion specialist on women’s tailor- 
ed shoes. James C. Brown, former- 
ly associate buyer of women’s dress 
shoes, becomes buyer of teen and 
women’s sport shoes. 


John Irving chain names 
officers and directors 


John Irving Shoe Corp. an- 
nounced new officers and a new 
board of directors, elected at a spe- 
cial stockholders’ meeting in Bos- 
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ton recently. National Shoes, Inc., 
recently acquired controlling inter- 
est in John Irving. 

The officers are Fred K. Siegel, 
president; I. T. Shapiro, executive 
vice president; Irving Levy, vice 
president and treasurer; Maurice 
D. Orent, vice president, and Stan- 
ley Checkla, secretary and comp- 
troller. 

Directors are Fred Siegel, chair- 
man; Louis Fried, Mac Siegel, 
Jacob I. Smith, Harold Sheppard, 
I. T. Shapiro, Irving Siegel, Irving 
Levy, Maurice D. Orent and Stan- 
ley Checkla. 


Men’s summer shoes? 
It’s worse in Britain 


Less than 10 percent of men wear 
summer shoes, BOOT AND SHOE RE- 
CORDER reported Aug. 15. Last 
month, commenting on the RE- 
CORDER article, Great Britain’s Shoe 
& Leather News remarked, “It is 
our guess that the percentage is 
much lower in this country.” 

Said the British trade publica- 
tion, ““Even in the worst of British 
summers there is an appreciable 
number of days when the shoes a 
man regularly wears, probably 
those he wears from one year’s end 
to another, are hot and tiring on 
the feet. Vigorous promotion, at 
the right time, of shoes for sum- 
mer could pay dividends. As our 
American friends say, ‘Seasonality 
is a great stimulator of sales.’ ” 


Watch out for phony bills 


Counterfeiters are at it again! 
The U. S. Secret Service sounds its 
annual clarion call for merchants 
to keep their eyes peeled for phony 
bills during the peak holiday sea- 
son. Agents report a rash of coun- 
terfeit $10 bills has already turned 
up in large cities across the coun- 
try. They say the bills are not 
“top-quality” fakes but are good 
enough to have fooled many bank 
clerks. 


Ward to quit downtown 


Montgomery Ward will close its 
five-story downtown store in Hous- 
ton Dec. 23, but will continue to 
operate three suburban stores in 
the Houston area. 
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Arabians prefer crescent toes: 


Saud entourage buys 40 prs. at Antell salon 


Recently a young lady strolled 
casually into the Joseph Antell 
Shoe Salon in Boston to purchase 
some shoes—about 40 pairs at a 
time. 

She was a buyer-interpreter rep- 
resenting King Saud of Saudi Ara- 
bia, who had sent her for shoes for 
his wives and attendants. The King 
Was undergoing treatment at the 
Peter Bent Brigham Hospital in 
Boston. 

The salesman, Charles Cullinane, 
who at first supposed this would 
be an ordinary daily sale, was re- 
quested to send approximately 80 
pairs of women’s shoes of various 
styles and colors to the quarters of 
the Arabic women. From these, 
the women were to make their se- 


RETAIL EXPANSION 


Korvette discount chain 
to open six more units 


E. J. Korvette, Inc., a leading 
discount chain, plans to open six 
new stores within the next nine 
months. 

Bernard Waltzer, vice president 
of Korvette, said each store will be 
150,000 sq. ft. or larger. The shoe 
departments will be slightly larger 
than 5,000 sq. ft. 

Waltzer said Korvette’s shoe 
business has had a “very healthy 
trend.”” The company sells shoes 
through a method of self-selection 
which utilizes sales help in cer- 
tain areas, particularly in chil- 
dren’s shoes, where fitting service 
is offered. Korvette’s children’s 
shoes are priced at $6 and $7. 
Men’s shoes sell for $15 and $16 
and ladies’ shoes are priced up to 
$14. 

Waltzer 
were scheduled 
Christmas, in Huntington, 
Island, and Trenton, N.J. 

Two scheduled to open in the 
spring are a 160,000-sq.-ft. store 
in Nanuet, N.Y., and the much- 
publicized 184,000-sq.-ft. store on 
Fifth Avenue in New York City. 

In the fall of 1962, two larger 
units are due: a 225,000-sq-ft. 
store in West Orange, N.J., and 


said that two stores 
to open before 
Long 


lections and return the remainder. 

They chose, for the most part, 
high-heel shoes with crescent toes. 
The majority of the square-toe 
styles were returned. The women 
showed preference for alligator and 
lizard skins; and in the smooth 
leather styles, a variety of colors 
was purchased. Most of the shoes 
ranged in price from $24.95 to $85. 

The following day, the buyer re- 
turned for $300 worth of handbags 
to match many of the shoes. 

Dealing with important people is 
not new to Joseph Antell. He has 
as clients the Kennedy family, Mrs. 
Christian Herter, the Lodge fam- 
ily, the Saltonstall family and the 
Du Ponts. 


another of the same size, adjacent 
to Bergen Mall in Paramus, N.J. 
one of the nation’s largest regional 
shopping centers. The latter will 
be called Korvette City. 


Medical building is site 
of new Louisville store 


Carlton B. Knotts, who owns 
Knotts Shoes in downtown Louis- 
ville, Ky., has opened a second store 
in the city’s Medical Arts Bldg., 
the largest building housing doc- 
tors’ offices in the South. No busi- 
ness can occupy space in the build- 
ing unless it is related to the heal- 
ing arts. 

The new store, called Knotts Rx 
Shoes, occupies 800 sq. ft. of floor 
space. It shares the building with 
some 150 doctors (50 will be added 
when a new wing is completed), 
an apothecary and two _ optical 
shops. 

According to Mr. Knotts, about 
75 percent of the store’s volume is 
prescription business, but he hopes 
to increase his regular trade to 40 
percent of the total (with 60 per- 
cent prescription footwear). The 
firm maintains a display case in the 
building lobby. 

Managing the new store is Ralph 
Sumner, with 10 years of ortho- 
pedic shoe experience. 
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6 shoe dealers in Minn. 
center, site of huge court 


The new, $11 million Apache 
Plaza regional shopping center in 
the north Minneapolis-St. Paul, 
Minn., area will serve a trade terri- 
tory of over 100,000 persons in its 
first year of operation, according to 
survey projections. Sharing this 
market will be three stores 
and three chain or specialty stores 
having shoe operations. 

Most unusual feature of the cen- 
ter is the enclosed interior court 
containing island shops amidst a 
setting of indoor gardens and pools. 
The massive center court is the 
world’s largest—bigger than a foot- 
ball field. It is 350 ft. long, 150 ft. 
wide and three stories high. 

The three shoe stores include: 

Bonne’s Shoes: The eighth store 
in the greater Twin Cities area of 
this chain, which has its headquar- 
ters in St. Paul. Like the other 
this is a family-type opera- 


shoe 


stores, 
tion. 

Flagg Bros.: This store is Flagg 
Bros.’ fourth in the Twin Cities, 
with two more planned for the 
future. 


Kinney Shoes: The largest of 
the firm’s 11 stores in the Twin 
Cities, according to manager Gor- 
don Erickson. 

Also carrying footwear are Mont- 
gomery Ward, J. C. Penney Co. and 
the Maurice L. Rothschild-Young 
Quinlan Co. This is Rothschild’s 
fourth store in the Twin Cities 
area. 

. a 

Pic ‘n Pay, self-service family 
shoe chain, has opened unit No. 
14 in Charleston, S. C. Sixteen 
other locations are currently being 
considered. The average Pic ’‘n 
Pay unit carries 20,000 pairs of 
plus hosiery and handbags. 

a o + 
Shoe 
Kan., 


shoes 


Distributors of 
Topeka, the shoe de- 
partment in the new, 100,000-sq.- 
ft. GMC (Gulf Merchandising 
Corp.) membership discount house 
in Corpus Christi, Tex. In the 
1,000-sq.-ft. shoe area, footwear is 
displayed on tiered racks in open 
boxes. Self-service is supple- 
mented by clerks to help with fit- 
ting. The department’s advertis- 
ing speaks of nationally advertised 
brands at big discounts but adds, 


Volume 
leases 


“Sorry we cannot advertise the 


brands.” 
e ee o 

Miles Shoes operates the foot- 
wear department (including such 
items as skates and other athletic 
shoes) in Blauner’s Discount City, 
a $1 million, one-stop shopping 
center in Waterloo, Md., 15 min- 
utes from downtown Baltimore. A 
“Fifty Fabulous Days” promo- 
tional plan will award a major 
prize such as a television set, re- 
frigerator, Camera or 
ticle to one customer on each of 
the first Irving 
Blauner, 


similar ar- 


50 business days. 
Blauner’s, 
director of Bargain 
a discount chain op- 


president of 
Inc., is also 
City, U-S.A., 
erating in more than 10 cities. 
” a 2 
General Merchandise Corp., Mil- 
waukee-based mail order firm, has 
added three catalog stores in the 
Milwaukee area following an an- 
nouncement that it was also open- 
ing eight Midwest discount depart- 
ment stores. G. A. Donnelly, cata- 
log stores division manager, said 
an expansion program is underway 
that will take in major cities in 
Illinois and Indiana. 
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Seasonal sales cycle warms shoe stores 


Retail volume reported 
even with or ahead of 1960 
as holiday mood and wea- 
ther boost buying. 


BALTIMORE 


When the more-than-conservative 
shoe retailers in Baltimore say 
business is pretty good, it’s a sure 
sign that activity is pronounced. 
From all fronts come indication of 
an early interest in Christmas and 
a general pickup in regular mer- 
chandise. 

In women’s departments, evening 
shoes began moving as early as 
Thanksgiving week, with plain, 
basic black silks, crepes and peau 
de soie moving well. Early indica- 
tions show potential strength also 
in open type gold shoes. Cossack 
boots in medium and high styles 
continue to move well. 

Early sales indicate even strong- 
er sales than last year for all types 
of boots this winter. Stacked heels 
are in great demand, in all types of 
shoes. Retailers attribute this con- 
tinued popularity to the ever in- 
creasing demand for medium heels. 

At present, medium heels account 
for about 65 percent of the busi- 
ness, and the demand keeps grow- 
ing. In flats, anything with a 
square toe goes. At present, it’s 
the severe square toe, but retail- 
ers look for future strength in 
modified versions. 

In men’s departments, Christmas 
business is in full swing. The 
gloomy sales picture of past months, 
according to at least one retailer, 
will be wiped out if business keeps 
up to recent levels. Men’s slippers 
are moving well, with greatest ac- 
tivity in warm lined goods. 


St. Louis: Slipper sales 
deplete some stockrooms 


The Christmas slipper business 
appears to be headed for as good 
a year in St. Louis as 1960 was 
sluggish. Shaggy types of shear- 
ling, fur, fake fur and plush are 
making the big difference. Offered 
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in colors to suit every personality 
from demure to wild, the shaggy 
slippers are selling extremely well 
for women and teens, very well 
for children, and even fairly well 
for men and boys. For some deal- 
ers demand is exceeding supply. 

One department store buyer 
points to the texture interest 
which shaggy slipper displays 
give to slipper bars, aisle counters 
and store windows. With texture 
attracting attention and color 
holding attention, impulse buys 
for gifts are at an all time high 
as far as slipper selling is con- 
cerned. 

Women’s departments are re- 
ceiving some requests for gold 
pumps, but local stocks are spotty. 
Volume chains are promoting gold 
pumps for festive occasions and 
selling them steadily in the $7- 
$11 price range. Girls at two coun- 
ty high schools have jumped on 
the gold bandwagon. The favorite 
pattern is 18/8 thin-heeled closed 
pump with double needle toe and 
square vamp. 


Twin Cities: Gold sales 
on the increase 


Seasonal sales plus pre-holiday 
activity perked up business at 
women’s specialty and department 
stores locally. The buyer for a 
leading Minneapolis department 
store said that although Christmas 
buying was slow in starting, he 
had begun to sell a few holiday 
numbers such as vinyls and fab- 
rics. He also was getting calls for 
gold shoes with stacked heels. 
Gold seemed to be an especially 
popular color. 

The buyer at a Minneapolis spe- 
cialty store said that gold kid 
pumps had been moving very well 
as well as black peau de soies. 
The buyer at a St. Paul specialty 
store said that gold was “red hot” 
and the interest in the color would 
extend into dressy and casual foot- 
wear for resort wear. This same 
buyer said that tinted shoes also 
had been big for evening wear. 


Bright prints had gotten the nod 
of shoppers for cocktail wear. 

A Minneapolis buyer said that 
he already had done a “nice job” 
on early spring shoes and foot- 
wear for resort wear. Colored pat- 
ent leather had been very good, 
he pointed out. 

Although closed heel and closed 
toe remained the general trend, 
one St. Paul store said that it had 
gotten some play on opened up 
shoes. Double needle pointed toes 
were most in demand, although 
some square and crescent toes con- 
tinued to sell. One buyer said that 
he felt the sales of squares and 
crescents were mainly “out of cu- 
riosity.” 

Boots in both mid and high heel 
types moved well in both cities, 
and some slippers started to move, 
too. 


San Francisco: Yule tide 
in favor of greater sales 


Local merchants are anticipat- 
ing holiday sales that will run 
well over a year ago. Some expect 
new sales records to be made be- 
cause customers seem to be in 
a spending mood. Banks report 
Christmas savings club payouts at 
new highs, and store credit pur- 
chasing is also increasing. Sales 
for November were well ahead of 
last year. Totals for the year to 
date are also above the 1960 fig- 
ures. 

Shoe retailers report that alli- 
gator pumps are moving well in 
both black and brown high heel 
dress models. Most are in the 
$35-$39.50 bracket, but one store 
is showing a one-piece alligator 
pump at $150. Another has them 
at $35 to $75 with matching bags 
from $70 to $125. 

A leading shoe department has 
a strong showing of Calcutta liz- 
ards in black, benedictine, grey, 
dark red or navy at $39.95. For 
cocktail wear black peau de soie 
is going well. Also black patent, 
and for those who prefer colors 
the varigated hues in mosaic and 
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tapestry fabrics are being chosen. 
Mid-heels seem most popular in 
dress shoes, with stacked heels 
for more casual wear. 

In men’s shoes the retailers say 
that the moc and plain toes are 
most popular. Slipons are much in 
demand, especially in medium 
weight leathers. 

Christmas promotions started 
immediately after Thanksgiving 
with a strong emphasis on slip- 
pers in gold and silver hues for 
women, in flats, wedges and high 
heels. Men’s are in the black and 
brown shades with smooth, flexi- 
ble leathers. 


Chicago: Shoe business 
in sideways trend 


The shoe business here is exhib- 
iting a sideways trend which re- 
tailers think is a reaction to the 
continuing mild weather. Bucking 
this trend, though, are several 
categories of women’s and men’s 
shoes. These items are helping 
keep up quotas until the appear- 
ance of that “several inches of 
snow” that retailers think will 
draw buyers. 

One of these staple items is 
women’s black patents. One State 
St. buyer commented he has now 
gone over his quota on patents for 
ten consecutive months. Particu- 
larly well received is a black pat- 
ent opera pump with mat calf col- 
lar and crescent toe. 

Women’s tailored walking styles 
with stacked heels also continue 
their upsweep; however, prefer- 
ences are being shown for darker 
shades. Several stores report a 
trend toward ecru in place of bone, 
predicting that this color will re- 
place bone next spring. Square 
throats are becoming more the 
rule than the exception in wom- 
en’s pumps. 


Boston: Good weather 
acts as sales fulcrum 


Exceptionally good weather 
paired with spontaneous consumer 
buying gave Boston retailers a bet- 
ter selling period during the past 
several weeks. Reports from near- 
ly every shoe merchant, from the 
discounter to the high price inde- 
pendent, were basically the same— 
very good. Only a few isolated 
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people registered a “slack period” 
report. 

It was noted that cold-weather 
footwear was not the predominant 
item usually purchased at this 
time. To the contrary, most wom- 
en’s retailers reported an unusual 
array of choices were purchased 
with no one item dominating the 
demands. For evening wear, 
suedes with medium heels and 
high heels sold as well as smooth 
leather and reptile skin pumps. 
Crescent toe styles were in as 
much demand as the up-to-now 
favorite double needle toe styles, 
and even the modified square toes 
were getting slight reception. 

Women’s casuals in a variation 
of colors and styles are still at the 
head of the list for everyday wear 
and sneakers are still showing as 
a good selling item for both the 
young and mature ladies. 


Milwaukee: Novelties 
offset style losses 


Retail volume is roughly even 
with last year. Sales of basic shoe 
styles are down. But novelty items 
and high style dressy numbers 
keep the cash registers ringing 
often enough here to make most 
dealers happy. The outlook for 
the closing weeks of the year is 
an optimistic one. 

The boot season, according to 
buyers, has rated from just plain 
“good” to “absolutely fantastic.” 
Popularity of the stylish boot, 
claims one downtown buyer, is be- 
ing fed on the demand for casual 
closed footwear for use with 
stretch pants. 

Heavy pre-Thanksgiving Day 
snowfall added fresh stimulus to 
the demand for boots. 

Tintable shoes for holiday wear 
are also a big item. One key salon 
buyer reports he went through 
four big buys of tintables before 
Thanksgiving Day. 


Denver: Retailers see 
best slipper year yet 


Excellent slipper business, in- 
creased interest in novelty shoes 
and larger demand for dressier 
shoes were expected to pull retail 


shoe business in the Denver area 
out of the temporary doldrums 
and shoot it ahead of December, 
a year ago. Leading retailers were 
predicting the biggest slipper 
business in history, mainly be- 
cause they have more “rounded 
out” stocks and additional novel 
items this year. 

All the Denver streets are not 
“paved in gold.” Two large shoe 
operations reported big demand 
for gold shoes, both street and 
dressy wear. A retailer said that 
he was on the phone an entire day 
in late November trying to locate 
more gold shoes. In his establish- 
ment, closed gold pumps with 
18/8, 23/8 and 24/8 heels were 
selling in quality lines, many with 
matching bags along with crushed 
gold pumps with stacked heels. 
At another salon, gold was not in 
demand except in tailored lines. 

Here, colored patents in beige, 
red and light blue were “catching 
on.” Volume business was report- 
ed in black patent closed pumps. 
Several stores reported that only 
the extreme dressy types (after 
5 o’clock) and extreme tailored 
types of women’s shoes were sell- 
ing in volume. Crescent toes in 
several stores were outselling 
squared versions. 

New late-day elegant shoes 
spurted into the limelight just af- 
ter Thanksgiving: Dull faille 
checkboard with satin on a pump 
with high thin heel, black terrazo 
cloth with crescent toe and skinny 
mid heel (about $16), and in the 
$36-$38 range, French hand-em- 
broidered satin on a snipped toe 
and jet-trimmed suede in black 
with double needle toe and 24/8 
heel. In a high fashion salon, ex- 
cellent response followed a pro- 
motion of $38.95 pumps made on 
the Domino last 


Sneakers sell in supers 


The 20 Henke & Pillot food su- 
permarkets in the Houston area 
staged a “very successful” repeat 
promotion of corduroy sneakers at 
$1 a pair. The sneakers, stamped 
“Japan” inside, come in three col- 


ors—black, loden and gold—and 
in sizes 4-10. They were displayed 
on tables with sizes and colors 
mixed, in the stores’ home center 
departments. 
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AWARD WINNERS: John 
Tanko, shoe department manager- 
buyer for J. C. Penney Co., Denver, 
won a weekend for two at the 
Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado 
Springs, Colo., when his depart- 
ment showed the greatest sales 
increase in a storewide contest 

. . Adolph Samuel, manager of a 
Baker’s Shoe Store in Columbus, 
O., received the chain’s “Silver 
Slipper” award plaque for 25 
years’ service. 

e - . 

STORK TALK: The Oct. 18 
birth of Jill Susan Pass, daughter 
of Mrs. Joyce Kohn Pass, has 
made Raymond Kohn, vice presi- 
dent of Wolff Shoe Manufacturing 
Co., St. Louis, a new grandfather 
and Sam Wolff, president of the 
company, a new great-grandfather. 

o » 

TECHNICAL CHAIRMAN: B. 
Everett Gray, manager of Inter- 
national Shoe Co.’s research and 
development division, has been ap- 
pointed 1962 chairman of the 
technical committee of the Na- 
tional Shoe Manufacturers Assn. 
He’s the son of B. A. Gray, former 
chairman of the board of Inter- 
national. He succeeds Nathan Stix, 


U. S. Shoe Corp. president, as com- 
mittee head. 
» es oe 

SHOEMAN-ADMAN: Although 

Victor P. Mangini quit shoe busi- 

* ness recently (he 

was sales promo- 

tion and adver- 

tising director of 

Commonwealth 

Shoe & Leather 

Co., Inc.) to join 

, an advertising 

agency, his asso- 

ciation with foot- 

wear continues. 

He’s now with 

VICTOR P. MANGINI 14) Burnett Co., 

Inc., Chicago, as an account execu- 

tive. He’ll be assigned to the 
Brown Shoe Co. account. 


BENEFACTORS: Shoe manu- 
facturer Isadore Stein and his 
wife, of Brookline, Mass., have 
underwritten the cost of a major 
hall in Brandeis University’s 
Humanities Center with a gift of 
$50,000. They made the gift on the 
eve of their 50th wedding an- 
niversary. Stein is the founder of 
the Mutual Shoe Co., Marlboro, 
Mass., the Grace Shoe Co., Lowell, 


Mass., and the Queen City Shoe 
Co., Manchester, N. H. 
7 e ° 
EXTRA-CURRICULAR: John C. 
MacKinnon, general manager of 
B. F. Goodrich Footwear and 
Flooring Co., Watertown, Mass., 
was elected to a three-year term 
as a director of the Associated 
Industries of Massachusetts. 
e es 
BRANCHING OUT: Nathan 
Hack, inventor of the Ripple Sole, 


and sons Morton and Leonard 


have been collecting patents — 
both domestic and foreign — for 
years on variations of their unique 


sole product. But one of their 
latest patents granted has nothing 
to do with footwear: U. S. Patent 
No. 3,000,421 covers improvements 
in tire tread construction — 
specifically, 16 claims for trans- 
versely ribbed treads for tires use- 
able in automotive and aircraft 
service. 
e . = 

AWARD WINNER: Meyer Kir- 
stein, president of the Irving Tan- 
ning Co., Boston, has become the 
second recipient of the New En- 
gland-Israel Freedom Award. It 
was presented in Swampscott, 
Mass., by Robert Briscoe, Lord 
Mayor of Dublin, Ireland, for con- 
tributions to “freedom and human 
dignity.” 





DEATHS 


WILLIAM F. GAFFNEY, 69, re- 
tired executive of the New Eng- 
land Shoe and Leather Assn., who 
managed its customer adjustment 
bureau from 1939 until his 1959 
retirement; Nov. 16, in Needham, 
Mass. Before joining NESLA he 
was a partner in Gaffney-Sulkis 
Shoe Co., Boston. 





COSIMO LUCCHESE, 61, owner 
of the Lucchese Boot Co., San 
Antonio, Tex., which numbers 
movie stars and political leaders 
among its customers; Nov. 9, of 
a heart attack, while at work. 


DUNCAN S. WILLIAMSON, 72, 
a sales representative for Gar- 
field & Rosen Shoe Co. and Belle- 
ville Shoe Co., and a member of 
Mountain States Shoe Travelers’ 
Assn.; Nov. 12, in Salt Lake City, 
Utah, of a heart attack. 
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MAURICE BAUER, 59, a sales 
representative for American Jun- 
iors Shoe Co.; Nov. 17, in Chicago. 
He had also been with Little Yan- 
kees and Superior Shoe Co., and 
at one time had operated a shoe 
store. He was a Midwest Shoe 
Travelers’ Assn. member. 


EDMOND D. MANSFIELD, 84, 
for many years a shoe manufac- 
turer’s representative in the De- 
troit area; Nov. 14, in Birming- 
ham, Mich., after a long illness. 


LOUIS JOSEPHSON, 76, found- 
er of Towne Shoes, Inc., 3253 
Roosevelt Rd., Chicago; Nov. 22, 
in Chicago. 


WILLIAM H. ADLER, 86, active 
in shoe wholesaling for 65 years 
until his retirement two years 
ago; Nov. 20, in Buffalo, N. Y. 
Associated with the William H. 
Walker Co. in Buffalo from 1893 
until it was dissolved in 1929, he 


later represented Hurd Shoe Co. 
in western New York and north- 
ern Pennsylvania. 


RANDOLPH H. WEBER, 52, 
United States district judge who 
handed down the ruling in the 
Brown-Kinney merger case; Nov. 
23, of a heart attack, in St. Louis. 


J. D. LIVINGSTONE, president 
of Livingstone Bros., Inc., Clarks- 
burg, W. Va., retail shoe firm, 
since its founding, and a merchant 
for 47 years; Nov. 26, in Clarks- 
burg. 


WALTER F. JOHNSON, 70, 
proprietor of the W. F. Johnson 
Shoe Store in Buffalo, N. Y., since 
1925; Nov. 8. He was a member of 
the Greater Buffalo Shoe Retailers 
Assn. 


FREDERICK J. SPENGER, 72, 
founder and co-owner of the 
Spenger- Pancoast Shoe Store, 
Bellingham, Wash.; Nov. 2. 
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““In two years at Juvenile Shoe, Hytronic® 
cutting machines have practically 
eliminated die maintenance costs.’ 


““We chose Hytronic Machines for upper leather cutting 
because of their proven record of 10% higher average pro- 
duction than older type mechanical units,’ continues 
J. L. Reicheneder, Equipment Buyer for the Juvenile 
Shoe Corporation of America, Aurora, Missouri. “‘ But we 
get other benefits we didn’t expect.”’ 

Mr. Reicheneder explains that for almost two years 
now not even Juvenile’s most frequently used dies have 
needed sharpening — and die breakage has disappeared 
almost completely. And Juvenile finds that the soft, quiet 
action of the Hytronic and the easy thumb-button opera- 
tion step up operator efficiency and productivity. ‘‘ For 
all their unparalleled efficiency, the Hytronic Cutting 
Machines are the safest we have ever seen,” adds Mr. 
Reicheneder. In almost two years of continuous opera- 
tions, parts breakage on Juvenile’s nine Hytronics “‘has ——— 
been zero.”’ Follow the trend to United Hytronic Cutting 

““We can foresee a definite trend toward eventual re- Machines. Phone or write the United Office 
placement of all our older clickers with Hytronics,’’ con- near you for further information. 
cludes Mr. Reicheneder. “It’s made a significant contri- 


bution to our operating efficiency.” Wnited. 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 
BOSTON, MASS. 


To Cut Costs, Cut with United HYTRONIC® Cutting Machines 


December 15. 1961 


For operators at Juvenile, the Hytronic Cutting 
Machine has meant less fatigue, better cutting, and 
increased wages. P 
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NEWS AND TRENDS FROM THE MANUFACTURING AND ALLIED FIELDS 


Will Common Market impact 
lead to faster tariff cutting? 


The growth of this eco- 
nomic alliance may force a 
new low-tariff policy on 
shoes—and deal a severe 
blow to manufacturers. 


For the past 26 years, the 
United States has been gradually 
trimming the rates of duty it 
charges on a long list of imported 
articles. The effect of these re- 
ductions has been severe in some 
industries (examples: house slip- 
pers and bicycles) and has scarce- 
ly been noticed in others. 

The cuts have been moderate, 
a long time in coming, and well 
advertised in advance so that dis- 
locations in markets have been 
cushioned. The thousands of gov- 
ernment officials who arranged for 
the gradual reductions were snug 
in their offices, secure in the 
knowledge that the snail’s pace 
of rate-erosion would provide 
them with lifetime jobs. 


End of an era?—Now President 
Kennedy is proposing that this 
era of slow rate cuts come to an 
end. Enough of this bit-by-bit, 
product-by-product, trimming, he 
declares. The European Common 
Market, which consists of France, 
West Germany, Italy, the Nether- 
lands, Belgium and Luxembourg, 
is now a virtually free market- 
place, with goods moving across 
borders at either no duty or very 
low rates of duty. 
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Britain, Ireland and Denmark, 
frightened at the prospect of be- 
ing frozen out, want in. Even 
Switzerland, traditionally aloof 
from foreign alliances, is showing 
interest in joining. So are Sweden 
and Austria, two nations whose 
geographic nearness to the USSR 
makes them nervous at signing 
any agreements that might annoy 
Moscow. 


JFK wants new approach—Mr. 
Kennedy is convinced that the 
U. S. must match the Common 
Market’s low-tariff (or no-tariff) 
example, and must now embark 
upon an entirely fresh approach 
to tariff-cutting. If we don’t let 
their goods in, they won’t let ours 
in, he observes. Instead of whit- 
tling away piecemeal, the time has 
come for bold and sweeping re- 
ductions, applied not simply to in- 
dividual items but to entire cate- 
gories of products. 

Thus, the rates of duty ap- 
plying to shoes would no longer 
be inched down, item by item, but 
would be slashed broadly on en- 
tire categories of footwear at one 
stroke of the pen. 


The probable effect—Today the 
volume of imported shoes is only 
about 5 percent of what domestic 
production amounts to. But the 
widespread breakdown of rates of 
duty would certainly cause this 
figure to zoom upward. 

Even under existing tariff laws, 
imports of footwear have risen 
sharply in recent years. Compare 


these totals of imports of non- 
rubber footwear: 





Imports, Prs. Exports, Prs. 
1960 26,639,000 3,244,000 
1961 
(Est.) 


2,989,000 


37,172,000 

Note how the gap is widening. 
Imports in 1961 are running 40 
percent ahead of 1960. And ex- 
ports of footwear are down by 
about 8 percent. The trend is 
clearly not a healthy one. 


“Most-favored-nation” principle 
—A point that has escaped notice 
is that any lowering of U. S. tar- 
iffs to Common Market countries 
would also mean an equal lower- 
ing of tariffs to Japan, Hong Kong 
and other low-cost areas. Under 
the “most-favored-nation” princi- 
ple of rate-making, a cut offered 
to one country applies also to all 
others. Thus, a further lowering 
of rates would mean increased im- 
ports from all shoe-producing 
areas of the world, not just from 
Western Europe. 

What do the top people in the 
industry, in unions and in govern- 
ment have to say about the Ken- 
nedy plan for deep cuts in the 
rates of duty? 


What they’re saying—Here are 
the varied opinions of prominent 
figures: 

George W. Ball, Under-Secre- 
tary of State and a chief Kennedy 
spokesman for low tariffs: “The 
concept that we must protect 
every American industry against 
the adjustments required by com- 
petition is alien to the spirit of 
our economy . the essential 
question is whether or not we 
really believe in the vitality of a 
free competitive economy.” — 

George Fecteau, president, AFL- 
CIO United Shoe Workers of 
America: “President Kennedy’s 
ideas are lofty but there is certain 
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to be much damage to the shoe 
industry if they go into effect. The 
plan could spell doom for many 
workers and many factories. The 
Common Market may offer advan- 
tages to certain industries, but 
certainly not for the footwear in- 
dustry. Why should American 
skills be lost forever? We must 
not swap American jobs for cheap 
imports.” 

Iver M. Olson, director of mar- 
keting, National Shoe Manufac- 
turers Assn.: “If the U. S. adopts 
the Common Market principle, we 
must expect some serious eco- 
nomic spasms to occur. We favor 
a gradual adjustment. We prefer 
to walk, not run, to meet this 
problem.” 

George Meany, president, AFL- 
CIO: “Unless we maintain two- 
way trade with the Common Mar- 
ket, the U. S. will become econom- 
ically isolated from its stalwart 
allies. Our country would have no 
voice in leadership in the eco- 
nomic decisions of the European 
group, and inevitably would suffer 
a loss of political influence as 
well... . If workers, companies or 
areas are hurt by imports, let the 
government pay more unemploy- 


ment benefits, and lend them 
money.” 

Douglas Dillon, Secretary of the 
Treasury: “If we are to prosper, 
if we are to earn the foreign ex- 
change we must have, we must 
sell our industrial products to Eu- 
rope. That means we must have 
a firm basis for negotiating with 
our European friends to remove 
tariff barriers against our prod- 
ucts.” 

John Mara, president, AFL-CIO 
Boot and Shoe Workers: “I 
haven’t much hope that we'll get 
important help from Congress in 
our fight to curb foreign imports. 
I see only two politicians who will 
put up a strong argument for our 
cause, Sen. Muskie (Dem., Me.) 
and Rep. Dent (Dem., Pa.). We 
have two ways to fight the import 
problem. One is to help Sen. 
Muskie, giving him what support 
we can. The other is to stress the 
use of union labels.” 

Mara also fears the effects of 
the Kennedy Administration’s 
lower tariff proposals. “I feel this 
is the time for the various seg- 
ments of the shoe and leather in- 
dustry to band together in a 
cooperative effort to fight these 





tion in world trade. 


shoe workers. 
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The background and the outlook 


The full effect of the European Common Market on the U. S. 
footwear industry has yet to be fully understood, much less felt, 
in this country. The Common Market's area of influence is spread- 
ing month by month. Britain, after years of disdainful sniffing at 
the efforts of her non-Communist European neighbors to break 
down their tariff walls, now anxiously wants to join in the game. 

President Kennedy says we must follow the Common Market’s 
example of low tariffs if we want to hang on to our dominant posi- 
But a growing list of congressmen, union 
officials and shoe industry executives is equally fearful that wide- 
spread cuts in U. S. tariffs on footwear would only deal a smashing 
blow to the U. S. footwear industry. By projecting the recent trend 
in U. S. shoe imports, they show that lower tariffs would only mean 
more bankrupt shoe companies and more unemployment of skilled 


The problem will be one of the hottest issues before Congress 
It cannot be ignored. The trade and tariff laws to be 
written by the Congress in 1962 will establish the pattern for Free 
World foreign trade for years to come. 

In the accompanying report, BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER spells 
out the basic problem—the facts, the figures and the educated 
opinions of leaders in both labor and management.—Editor. 
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proposals,” he said. 


What’s ahead?—What will Con- 
gress do in 1962 about the Presi- 
dent’s demand for sweeping pow- 
ers to cut tariffs? On the surface 
the White House proposal should 
have clear sailing. The Presi- 
dent’s party holds a 2-1 majority 
in the Senate and another 2-1 ma- 
jority in the House. In theory 
the tariff-cut plan should breeze 
through. 

Below the surface, however, 
there are many snags. For one 
thing, both political parties are 
split over the low-tariff issue. 
Many Senate and House members 
don’t like to explain their votes 
for lower tariffs in the face of the 
nagging unemployment problems 
back home. There is a troubled 
suspicion among some former 
champions of low tariffs that free 
trade isn’t working out the way 
the textbooks said it would. 

As a result, it’s entirely possi- 
ble that Congress will deadlock 
over the Kennedy low-tariff pro- 
posals, and postpone a showdown 
until 1963. Meanwhile the exist- 
ing Reciprocal Trade Law (grad- 
ual reductions in tariffs) would 
be extended for one year only. 


Canadian maker fights 
U. S. tariff revisions 


A leading Canadian manufactur- 
er of vinyl boots, galoshes, and 
overshoes is protesting the U. S. 
Tariff Commission’s proposed high- 
er import duties. 

The Tariff Commission, which is 
engaged in reclassifying many 
products within its tariff schedules, 
wants to value imported viny! foot- 
wear on the basis of U. S. selling 
price. The Mailman Corp., of La- 
chine, Quebec, is opposing such a 
move on the grounds that it would 
result in drastically higher duties 
on its product. 

The U. S. selling-price principle 
is contrary to the international 
trading principles of the General 
Agreement on Trade and Tariffs 
(GATT), J. L. Mailman, vice pres- 
ident, Mailman Corp., wrote the 
Tariff Commission. And it’s an 
arbitrary way of doing business, he 
said. 
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Japanese imports will continue to climb, 
Congress Is told, and barriers are unwise 


A new congressional committee 
report warns that imports of all 
goods from Japan will rise by 10 
percent a year throughout the 
1960s. And the report cautions 
against doing anything to inter- 
fere with this growth. 

Imports of rubber footwear from 
Japan were valued at $76.8 million 
in 1960. Imports of leather prod- 
ucts, including footwear, were 
valued at $19.3 million. 

These shipments have soared 
upward in recent years (see table). 


1956 
Leather products $3.9 
Rubber footwear 0.8 

“Japan’s need for expanding 
trade is very real and urgent,” the 
report states. “If American trade 
barriers should prove seriously 
limiting to the growth of the 
dynamic and ambitious Japanese 
nation, American security and 
prosperity may suffer severely.” 

The report was prepared for the 
Senate-House Economic Commit- 
tee by Warren S. Husberger of the 
Institute for International De- 
velopment, at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. 

The full potential effect of Jap- 


anese goods upon U. S. markets 
during the next 10 years will be 
cushioned somewhat by Japan’s 
rising costs, the report predicts. 
Price competition between Jap- 
anese and U. S. goods will grow 
less intense. 

The report offers these four 
reasons: 

® Wages are rising rapidly in 
Japan, due chiefly to shortages of 
particular kinds of labor. 

® Wages are rising faster than 
productivity in some activities. So 





1957 
$5.3 


1958 1959 1960 
(Millions of dollars) 
$10.2 $15.3 $19.3 


8.3 39.1 76.8 
labor costs and total costs will 
rise. 

® Japan is going to feel more 
inflationary pressure than in the 
past. 

e Japan will continue to seek 
ways to avoid disruptive effects in 
foreign markets. 

“The results of a serious es- 
trangement between Japan and 
the U. S. would be extremely seri- 
ous, and could be expected io 
have ramifications all around the 
world,” the report states. 








October output up 8%, 
November gain seen too 


October was the brightest month 
all year for footwear manufactur- 
ers. Output totaled 51.3 million 


pairs, according to the Census 
Bureau, an increase of 8 percent 
over the 47.5 million pairs of Oc- 
tober ’60. The gain was the most 
substantial for any month this 
year. 

Major gains were registered in 
all categories except women’s 
shoes, where the increase was only 
1 percent, from 14 million pairs 
to 14.2 million. Men’s dress and 
playshoe production of 6.9 million 
pairs was 11 percent higher than 
the level of 6.2 million pairs for 
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October 1960. Slippers showed a 
considerable spurt. 

For the first 10 months, total 
production remained about 2 per- 
cent below the 1960 level. 

In a preliminary estimate of No- 
vember output, the National Shoe 
Manufacturers Assn. said the total 
would be 46.5 million pairs com- 
pared with 45.7 million in Novem- 
ber 1960. This is an increase of 
1.8 percent. 


Schnitzer outlook for ’62: 

615-million-pair output 
Shoe production in 1962 will 

amount to about 615 million pairs, 


according to J. G. Schnitzer, direc- 
tor of the Textiles & Leather divi- 


sion, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce. 

Schnitzer presented this forecast 
at the Tanners’ Council of America 
annual meeting in Chicago. The 
RECORDER erred in its Nov. 15 issue 
in quoting Schnitzer as predicting 
a 650-million-pairs output. 


U. S. stops publishing 
rubber footwear data 


The government has decided to 
stop publishing data on employment 
and earnings in the rubber foot- 
wear industry. Too few companies 
were cooperating with the U. S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics in sup- 
plying the necessary figures. 

Up to now, BLS published month- 
ly figures on total employment, 
average hourly earnings and aver- 
age weekly hours worked in the 
rubber footwear industry. 

Employers are not compelled by 
law to report to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, as they are to the 
Bureau of the Census. Rubber foot- 
wear manufacturers for years have 
refused to make public their totals 
on production and shipments. Now, 
with the elimination of employment 
and earnings figures as well, much 
of the industry’s operations will be 
shrouded in statistical secrecy. 

Their reluctance to disclose any 
statistical data about their indus- 
try has already cost rubber foot- 
wear manufacturers several chances 
to be considered for tariff relief. 
Senate and House committees, as 
well as the U. S. Tariff Commis- 
sion, have told rubber footwear 
manufacturers, in effect: “If you 
won’t tell us what your problem is, 
how do you expect us to offer any 
relief?” 


ISCO to curb its claims 
on Weather-Bird shoes 


International Shoe Co. has 
agreed to stop making certain ‘“‘de- 
ceptive” claims about its Weather- 
Bird children’s shoes, the Federal 
Trade Commission reports. 

The agreement was contained in 
a recent consent decree by both 
International and the FTC. In a 
consent decree, the accused party 
agrees only to stop what’s being 
questioned. There is no admission 
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that the practice is unlawful. 

FTC says International agreed 
to stop making such claims as: 

Weather-Bird shoes will keep the 
feet healthy or assure healthy de- 
velopment of the feet ... they are 
made on nature’s lasts, or are made 
according to any particular contour 
or shape other than that of a child’s 
foot generally . . . they will make 
children’s feet healthy or strong 
. .. they will aid or help to correct 
or prevent defects, disorders, de- 
formities or abnormalities of the 
feet. 


Distribution center rises 
for U. S. Rubber Co. 


Footwear as well as other con- 
sumer products will be handled by 
a major distribution center being 
built by United States Rubber Co. 
on the outskirts of Atlanta. The 
center, in the Expressways Indus- 
trial Park, will cost more than $1 
million. It will be completed in 
March. 

The structure will be the largest 
unit in the company’s national net- 
work of 31 distribution branches. 
It’s the first of six regional dis- 
tribution centers now planned. 


McElwain to link plants 


The J. F. McElwain Co., Man- 
chester and Nashua, N. H., shoe 
producer, will consolidate two sole 
leather plants of the firm in Man- 
chester. James C. Mackay, vice pres- 
ident of the sole leather division, 
said the Nashua plant, known as 
“E” factory, will be moved to Man- 
chester and combined with the “L” 
factory there. 

The change is aimed at improv- 
ing operating efficiency, and em- 
ployes of the Nashua plant will be 
transferred to the combined plant 
without loss of seniority or com- 
pany benefits. 


College market booms 


This year there are more college 
students than ever before. 

The college market, which has 
been growing rapidly each year, is 
at an all-time high of 3,891,000. 

This year’s total is 7.8 percent 
ahead of last year’s, which was also 
an all-time high. 
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sneaker producers say higher prices 
are necessary... But who will go first? 


Will sneaker prices rise in 1962? 
Manufacturers agree that in- 
creased wage costs have created 
a need for higher prices, but in 
most cases they’re adopting a 
wait-and-see attitude. One factor 
on their minds, probably, is the 
current anti-sneaker campaign 
being waged by Leather Industries 
of America to regain volume lost 
to canvas-rubber footwear. 

One sneaker maker—the United 
States Rubber Co.—considered 
raising wholesale prices but 
shelved the idea, at least tempo- 
rarily, in late October, because of 
a reluctance to bring about higher 
prices at the retail level, BOOT AND 
SHOE RECORDER learned. 

A source close to the company’s 
policy-making circle said the con- 
templated action would have 
boosted retail prices by 25¢ a pair. 
The company chose to absorb its 
higher labor costs and maintain 
prices at $3.95, $4.95 and the like. 
Whether the increase will come 
later remains in question. 


Too soon to say—Three New 
England producers, meanwhile, 
acknowledged a need for higher 
prices but all said that the matter 
hadn’t yet been given full con- 
sideration. 

At B. F. Goodrich-Hood Foot- 
wear, Watertown, Mass., sales di- 
rector Charles Campion said the 
company will try to keep prices 
stable but that competition and 
increased labor costs may make 
this impossible. Goodrich last an- 
nounced an overall price jump two 
years ago. 

At Randolph Manufacturing Co., 
Randolph, Mass., President Robert 
Cohen said certain items may be 
increased in price as the need 
arises—for instance, special items 
in which improvements are made 
that involve higher material costs. 
But he said no serious thought had 
been given to an overall price 
hike. What competitors do will be 
a factor, he admitted. 


“Most in same position” — Al 


Wexler of Converse Rubber Co., 
Malden, Mass., also referred to 
“the slight price jumps that are 
inevitable each year,” but he said 
these won’t be enough to amount 
to an overall price hike in 1962. 
He acknowledged, however, that 
competitors’ actions will have a 
bearing on his own company’s 
plans. 

“But I believe most are in the 
same position,” Wexler added, “in 
that no serious thought has been 
given to the matter to date.” 


New Missouri company 
produces fashion line 


Jac’-Juliette Shoes, Inc., a new 
corporation, has introduced a fash- 
ion line at the $14.95 to $16.95 re- 
tail level under 
the slogan, “A 
New Feeling in 
Fashion Foot- 
wear.” 4 

Jack Dalton is ~ 
president and 
general manager 
of the firm. Of- 
fices are at the 
Royal College 
Shop, a shoe 
store in St. Jo- 
seph, Mo.; at 1519 Washington 
Ave., St. Louis; and at 6821 Em- 
pire State Bldg., New York. 

The Jac’-Juliette line is being 
manufactured in a St. Joseph, Mo., 
factory. Lasts include 15/8, 20/8 
and 24/8. 


JACK DALTON 


Jack Greene adds lines 


Jack Greene and Co., New York 
shoe broker, has added two new 
lines. One is Fiorellas, a line of 
Italian casuals priced from $1.95 to 
$4.95, which Greene will sell only to 
chains. The other is a line of close- 
outs and discontinued shoes from 
the Mitsubishi International Corp., 
which Greene will sell to discount- 
ers and variety stores. These items 
will retail for 90¢ to $1.45. 
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Shoes at the crossroads 


by IRVING R. GLASS 


Executive Vice President 
Tanners Council of America, Inc. 


Sneakers, attitudes and a changing way of life 
all contributed to a shoe industry downfall in 
1961. To counteract what’s happened, the entire 
industry needs to take stock of itself. Here are 
the facts, and a guide for the future. 


One year ago it was universally expected that shoe 
business would soon recover from the setback of 1960. 
The sad fact is that 1961 confounded all predictions. 

To prevent its happening again, the industry may 
have to undertake a more serious search of itself than 
has ever been undertaken. 

What happened to frustrate expectations and again 
interrupt the growth curve that has marked the shoe 
industry for decades? Early in the year the general 
business climate began to change for the better. Re- 
cession faded and industrial indexes perked up. But 
the lustre of recovery was absent from shoe produc- 
tion tallies and from retail sales, and not until the 
last quarter did production begin to reflect a modest 
gain from 1960. 

Some saw unemployment as a factor, but that ex- 
planation is not adequate. Sales of other consumer 
products and services held up exceedingly well in 
1961; purchasing power in terms of disposable income 
set a new record; aggregate retail sales were con- 
stantly challenged by the fact of mounting savings. 

Another explanation is in order: A shortcoming 
in consumption rather than any problem of inventory 
adjustment or style uncertainty was responsible for 
the moderate production pace. 

In short, the obvious and normal factors influencing 
the shoe business in the past do not explain produc- 
tion of 594 million pairs in 1961, a further drop from 
1960 and well below the peak of 638 million in 1959. 


AVERAGE HOURS OF LABOR REQUIRED 
TO PURCHASE AVERAGE PAIR OF SHOES 


s 1940 1945 1950 


i955 1960 196! 
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Both production and consumption per capita ratios 
in 1961 were the lowest in a generation. Per capita 
production in 1961 was only 3.23 pairs, whereas the 
average for the five preceding years had been 3.46 
pairs. 

The same per capita ratio as in the five preceding 
years would have meant output and consumption of 
646 million pairs in 1961. The difference between 
actual and potential levels in 1961 was equivalent to 
$350 million at retail. 

At this point it is necessary to draw a distinction 
between the shoes which have been the province of 
the shoe business and a broader category of footwear. 
Decline in production and consumption of conven- 
tional shoes during the past two years has been more 
than offset by increased volume in footwear, specifi- 
cally canvas/rubber types. That is the crux of what 
happened in 1961. 

Disregarding for the moment underlying causes 
or reasons, the pertinent facts tell the story. In 
1955 conventional shoes represented 91.7 percent of 
the total footwear market. By 1961, the percentage 
had declined to 82.0 because canvas/rubber footwear 
had more than doubled in unit volume to better than 
130 million pairs. There can be no doubt whatso- 
ever: If the composition of the footwear market had 
not changed so radically, conventional shoe volume 
in 1961 would have reached a new peak. 


(million Canvas/ Total Foot- 
pairs) Shoes Rubber wear Units 
1955 585.4 52.9 638.3 
1956 591.8 53.7 645.5 
1957 597.7 58.5 656.2 
1958 587.1 64.2 651.3 
1959 637.4 79.3 716.7 
1960 598.4 114.1 712.5 
1961 (prelim.) 594.0 130.0 724.0 


The facts are conclusive. It is said that sneakers 
are supplementary footwear, not actually inimical 





Charts and statistical data courtesy of the Tanners 
Council of America, Inc. 
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to shoe consumption. The facts disprove such a 
wishful assumption. 

Girls, through teenage years and beyond, form a 
population group which is a major consumer of 
sneakers. A drastic decline in the per capita shoe 
average for this group plainly reflects the substi- 
tution of sneakers for shoes. 


Production of Misses’ Per Capita 
(000 pairs) and Children’s Shoes Average 
1955 74,539 5.42 
1956 74,449 5.21 
1957 76,693 5.25 
1958 72,615 4.76 
1959 77,441 4.89 
1960 73,182 4.45 
1961 (prelim.) 70,200 4.20 


It is also contended that relative demand for shoes 
and sneakers is a temporary phenomenon, attributa- 
ble to a style fad. This assertion is true, to the same 
extent as any mass behavior pattern because the 
very essence of style is mass acceptance and com- 
formity. However, style can also be based on fac- 
tors which are not temporary and faddish, and which 
reflect a persistent way of life. In that sense it is 
doubtful that sneakers are in the main a fad. The 
growth of this type of footwear appears to be a 
response to the changing character of American 
life. 


Did shoes fail? 


Is it possible, therefore, that emergence of the 
sneaker is in part a response to new patterns of 
living and partially, at least, the result of failure 
by conventional shoes to meet the needs of contem- 
porary American life? Merchandising history of 
recent years is replete with instances of products 
which have lost market position through failure to 
recognize the necessity of adapting to changing 
consumer criteria and needs. 

The answer is not simple. On the contrary, it 
may require more serious and more complex market 
analysis than the industry has ever before under- 
taken. A rigorous search for the facts must be ini- 
tiated to determine the springs of consumer moti- 
vation in all categories of footwear. 

Pilot surveys launched by industry groups already 
AVERAGE FACTORY VALUE 
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have disclosed an astonishing gap between the tra- 
ditional merchandising premises in the shoe busi- 
ness and the current thinking or buying motivation 
of certain consumer groups. Unless the facts are 
known and acknowledged realistically, shoe mer- 
chandising programs are likely to flounder and fall 
short of the minimum goal, namely, keeping pace 
with population growth. 

A breakdown of the statistical record of 1961 is 
indicative of the market areas which require close 
and intensive investigation. Practically all of the 
loss in production in 1961 occurred in juvenile shoe 
types. Output of both men’s and women’s shoes was 
comparatively stable, although well under the high 
point reached two years ago. Production of shoes 
for the non-adult age groups, however, declined 
further, and the contrast with growth of numbers 
in these age groups was particularly remarkable. 
Again, it is the per capita average which provides 
the clearest index to the direction and trend of 
consumer demand. 

The striking change which has occurred particu- 
larly in the per capita consumption of shoes by 
young age groups is apparent from the following 
comparison. 


Per Capita Shoe Consumption 


Men’s Women’s Pre-Adults 
1955 175 4.42 2.87 
1956 1.81 4.45 2.79 
1957 1.74 4.47 2.77 
1958 1.74 4.43 2.69 
1959 1.79 4.56 2.68 
1960 1.67 4.31 2.48 
1961 (prel.) 1.66 4.25 2.36 


Did any change or diminution in value take place 
in 1961 to affect consumer demand adversely? The 
facts in that connection confirm the truisms with 
which the shoe industry has been flattering itself 
for years. Shoes as a product provided consumers 





ESTIMATED CONSUMPTION’OF SHOES BY MAJOR TYPES 
(1,000 pairs) 


Misses’ Boys’ Infants’ 
and and and 
Children’s Youths’ Babies’ 


1957 5 . 74,300 24,500 37,700 
1958 . ’ 75,000 24,200 37,000 
1959 291,200 ’ 76,600 26,000 37,300 
1960 (rev.) 278,300 ’ 73,800 24,800 36,900 
1961 (prel.) 278,500 70,400 24,300 36,200 








* Excludes shoes for military purposes. 


ESTIMATED CONSUMPTION OF SHOES BY MAJOR TYPES 
(Pairs per capita) 


Misses’ Boys’ Infants’ 
and and and All 
Women’s Men’s Children’s Youths’ Babies’ Other 


1.61 1.98 
1,52 1. 
1.57 8 
1.44 1 
1961 (prel.).. 4,25 ° . 1.39 1. 





* Excludes shoes for military purposes. 





Reprints of this article are available without charge. Write: 
Reprint Editor, BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER, Chestnut at 
56th St., Philadelphia 39, Pa. 
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with astonishing relative value in comparison with 
all other goods and services. 

An average during 1961 of $3.80 per pair in the 
average factory value of shoes produced is the core 
of a value story without parallel in consumer goods 
industries. 


DOLLAR SHOE VOLUME NATIONAL INCOME 
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In short, value has certainly been maintained but 
the traditional concept that value correlates directly 
with demand has been thoroughly exploded. Price 
is not enough; it is soon taken for granted. Demand 
and consumer motivation cannot be reduced to a 
simple equation of price in an economy where sub- 
sistence is no longer the immediate and pressing 
force behind consumption. Price alone will not, as 
1961 demonstrated, yield the units to keep dollar 
volume at economic and profitable levels, and price 
was not responsible for the lower pairage plateau 
of the past two years. 

A single vital issue is inherent in the facts: Shoes 
have been challenged for a portion of the footwear 
market. Perhaps for the first time in the history 
of the modern shoe business a contender has ap- 
peared with a claim to a significant area of the 
potential shoe market. 


° 





PER CAPITA PRODUCTION OF SHOES BY MAJOR TYPES 
Pairs per capita) 


Misses’ Boys’ infants’ 


74 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


58 f 
m .27 J 
1962 (prel. 22 ° 
* Excludes shoes for military purposes. 
# Includes military footwear. 


PRODUCTION OF SHOES BY MAJOR TYPES 
(1,000 pairs) 
Misses’ 
nd Infants’ 
and 


ind 
Women’s Men's Babies’ 
274,178 37,686 
270,698 36,160 
1959(rev.) 292,437 J , 
1960(rev.) 275,541 24,445 36,413 
1961 (pre!.) 276,500 103,000 70,200 36,000 








* Excludes shoes for military purposes. 
# Includes military f as shown or estimated (E). 





CHILDREN’S 


One possibility, implicit in the trends of recent 
years, must be faced and weighed seriously. Shoes 
may well lose the respect and status accorded to 
products embodying skills and craftsmanship. 


The sale that hurts 


It can happen, and sneakers are not the only 
factor contributing to the psychological down-grad- 
ing of shoes. Sales techniques which ignore the 
value of skilled fitting do an injustice to the indi- 
viduality and variability of human feet. 

They level shoe purchasing to a common denomi- 
nator of cursory comfort instead of proud and indi- 
vidual possession. Value and the distinction of qual- 
ity are literally lost in the shuffle. 

These observations may appear abstract and far 
removed from the daily scene of the shoe business. 
A moment’s consideration of several facts will con- 
firm their possible validity. Dollar volume of the 
shoe industry has shrunk in spite of an expanding 
economy and a growing population. The percentage 
of average income expended on shoes is now far 
lower than in less prosperous times. Per capita 
consumption is down while the general standard 
of living has reached new heights! 

The shoe industry is now at a unique crossroads 
in its career. If the choice is taken to move ahead, 
then the opportunities are manyfold. An industry 
with sales in the billions has the potential energy 
to compel consumer attention and demand—if that 
energy is beamed toward a single purpose. 
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So-Lo Marx Rubber 
sold; founder stays on 


Joe J. Marx, founder of So-Lo 
Marx Rubber Co., Loveland, O., has 
sold the company to Bradford E. 
Phillips of Ft. Wayne, Ind. Phillips, 
who made the purchase as a private 
investor, will operate the firm as a 
closely-held corporation, retaining 
the same management team and the 
same factory. 

Marx will stay on, 
chairman of the board. 

The company makes the “totes” 
line of rubber footwear as well as 
fishermen’s waders and other prod- 
ucts. Phillips expressed confidence 
that the firm can expand its volume 
by enlarging its production capac- 
ity. Additional equipment has been 
ordered, he said, and an increase 
in the size of the plant is planned 
for the near future. 


serving as 


Melori buys LeMar 


Melori Shoe Corp., Boston, has 
purchased control of LeMar Shoes, 


Inc., Haverhill, Mass., from Abra- 
ham Plotkin. Officials announced 
immediate plans for a production 
expansion that will call for an addi- 
tional 200 employes. The LeMar 
firm will operate totally indepen- 
dent of the Boston company, of- 
ficials stated. 

The transaction is considered a 
boon to the Haverhill shoe manu- 
facturing area. The new owners 
plan a production step-up of ap- 
proximately 900 pairs a day. At 
present LeMar’s 275 employes pro- 
duce 1,400 pairs per day. 

Under the reorganization, LeMar 
will continue to produce its Cellini 
and Jocelli lines of shoes in the 
same high-fashion category. 


Fesler quits Keith after 
7 years as sales head 


Robert Fesler, vice president, 
sales manager and a director of 
George E. Keith Co. for seven 
years, has resigned from the firm, 
effective Dec. 1. Fesler said he 


hasn’t decided his future plans but 
is considering several proposals. 

Fesler started his career with 
Florsheim Shoe Co. in a sales ca- 
pacity, later moving into styling 
and retail store operation. He then 
joined Montgomery Ward as buyer 
for the men’s shoe division. From 
there he moved to the AMC organi- 
zation, merchandising shoes and 
other lines, and to Carson, Pirie 
Scott, Chicago, as divisional mer- 
chandise manager of shoes and ac- 
cessories. He was merchandising 
coordinator for Burlington Mills 
before joining the Keith Co. The 
latter firm was recently purchased 
by new management. 


Bass denies he’ll switch 


Harry Bass, president of Manne- 
quin Shoes, New York, has denied 
that there is any substance to a 
trade rumor that he is leaving the 
firm to join A. S. Beck Shoe Corp. 
in a top-level executive position. 
Bass said he and the Beck organi- 
zation have at no time even dis- 
cussed the matter. 











IMPROVED 
SELF SERVICE SHOE DISPLAYER 


$8.75 


4 feet long 

6 feet high 
Easier than 
ever to as- 
semble 


, Easily relo- 
m4 cated 


Up to 72 
pair per rack 


Gray finish 


Use with 
boxes or 
just shoes 


Use back to 

back for is- 

land display or against wall e Fixture has 
stock shelf available ¢ Solid steel construc- 
tion. 


Write, phone or come in—immediate delivery 


(IMustrated circular the Key to Modern Merchandising on request) 


PAR STEEL PRODUCTS 


2633 South Halsted Street Chicago 8, Illinois 


























SALES CLINCHERS 


Behind every Bontex insole product are the 
most exhaustive research and the highest standards 
in the shoe industry today. Result: A constant flow 
of new and improved innersole materials for every 
process in every price range. That’s why more and 
more shoe men — both here and abroad — are 
specifying Bontex insoles for the shoes they make 
or sell. 


Better shoes through better shoe materials 


Bonte x: 


INNERSOLES 
BONDED FIBERS, Inc. BUENA VISTA, VIRGINIA 
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Green boosts dividend 


Directors of the Green Shoe 
Manufacturing Co., Boston, have 
increased the annual dividend rate 
on the company’s common stock 
from 90¢ to $1 per share. 

The directors declared a year- 
end extra dividend on the common 
stock of 74%¢ per share payable 
Dec. 15 to stockholders of record 
Dec. 1. 


Weyenberg shares sold 


A public offering of 100,000 
shares of Weyenberg Shoe Manu- 
facturing Co. stock, at $24.75 a 
share, has been oversubscribed. The 
shares were from the holdings of 
Frank L. Weyenberg, company 
president, who retains a substan- 
tial interest in the firm. The pro- 
ceeds of $2,475,000, minus selling 
expenses, go to Mr. Weyenberg. 


Safety film by ISCO 


To help safety departments sell 
safety programs, International 
Shoe Co., St. Louis, is distributing 
a new filmstrip in color showing in 
detail how safety shoes are manu- 
factured. The film traces the manu- 
facturing route of safety shoes 
from the time the order is received 
until the shoes undergo fina] in- 
spection, packing and shipment. 

“Safety Shoes” fits any stand- 
ard 35-mm filmstrip projector. The 
1814-minute-long playing record 
which narrates the film can be 
played on the projector’s LP record 
attachment or on any 33-1/3-RPM 
record player. The “Safety Shoes”’ 
film kit includes printed copies of 
the record narration for retention 
by viewers as reference material. 


Two-year-old Holiday-in-California firm 
gives mink a place in slippers (at $10.95) 


by KATHLEEN L. WHALEN 


Mink, which keeps many women 
happy as well as warm, has found 
its way to the feet, thanks to the 
imaginative designing of two part- 
ners who operate Holiday-in-Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles-based slipper 
maker. 

Alfred Hyatt, a veteran shoeman 
who learned his craft in New Eng- 
land, and Jack Rusoff, a former 
public relations man who became a 
footwear manufacturer, recently in- 
troduced a thong and sandal whose 
predominant feature is a lavish 
cuff of genuine mink. Admittedly a 
luxury item, the slipper has cap- 
tured the fancy of southern Cali- 
fornia women and is well on the 
way to extending its success to the 
national market, according to 
Rusoff. 


Two-year-old firm—Since its in- 
ception in 1959, Holiday-in-Cali- 
fornia has produced many innova- 
tions in high-fashion lounging slip- 
pers and flats in fancy leathers and 
fabrics. It was the first manufac- 
turer to market a leather thong 
with three interchangeable colored 
straps. 

The bulk of the firm’s production 
is sold pre-packaged in hosiery 
sections of top-flight department 
and specialty stores as well as the 
“boutique” type of operation at re- 
sorts, in gift shops and similar 
centers. 

The mink sandals were the re- 
sult of what Rusoff terms “far-out 


” 


thinking,” which has been char- 
acteristic of the firm since its be- 
ginning. 


“Why not mink?”—“After sur- 
veying the market, we concluded 
that retailers were ripe for a 
novelty,” the partners explained. 


Gold kid thong sandals trimmed with mink 
tails are newest product of Holiday-in- 
California. The trim comes in four shades, 
including "Black Diamond," shown here. 
“We had had some success with a 
mouton-trimmed sandal, and this 
suggested a step further. Why not 
mink... the real thing? We got 
kind of excited about it, and it was 
a gamble, for we knew we'd have 
to market it as a luxury impulse 
item, fairly expensive. 

“We combed the eastern and 
Canadian fur markets for the best 
mink tails available, and, using 
our standard pattern, we developed 
a simple but elegant thong and 
sandal with gold kid socklining and 
stripping and a lavish 2-in. cuff of 
mink across the instep.” 

The first few pairs were given a 
test in Bullock’s department store, 
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WOMEN’S & 
CHILDREN’S 
SHOES 
IN NEWEST 
STYLES 


79-81 READE ST., NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 
SHOE co. Phone: WOrth2-5180 





Here are 

some of the 
quality features 
in NURSE-MATES 
IMPERIALS: 


1. Imperial cushion, 
heel-to-toe 2. Cookie 

arch 3. Metatarsal pad 

4. One-piece seamless 

lined tongue 5. High inside 
wedge 6. Leather counter 
pockets 7. Washable white 
leathers 8. Bouncy, Aero-Crepe 
soles 9. Air vents 10. Offset 
eyelet for snug fit. 


nurses and nursemaids 


waitresses 
and all those 
who like to feel light-in-white prefer 


for the 5,000,000 white service shoe market. 


And it’s no wonder. For here in this new, expanded, branded 
Nurse-Mates line, comfort-conscious gals are discovering 
that there’s just no other white shoe line that serves 

them so many high-priced comfort and style features 

at such popular prices . . . $7.00-$9.00. 


The new improved Featherweight Process 
Nurse-Mates line, features cushioned comfort .. . 
in any size they need, from 4-12 — narrow 
widths to extra wide. 


To move Nurse-Mates into your store, there’s 
immediate in-stock delivery. 

To move Nurse-Mates out of 

your store, there’s national 

advertising and a tightly 

wrapped package 

of store-brightening, 

sales-heightening in-store 

promotion materials. 


NURSE-MATES 


division of 
PHYLLIS SHOE COMPANY 
95 BRIDGE ST., 
LOWELL, MASS. 


NURSE-MATES IMPERIALS to 
retail at about $8.00-$9.00. 
Other NURSE-MATES to retail 
from $7.00. 


send us this coupon which will bring you a complete 
Nurse-Mates catalog and our special promotion booklet, 
“26 Ways to Increase Retail Sales”. 
ee eee ea eee maw 
Gentlemen: 
Please hurry complete NURSE-MATES catalog and special 
promotion booklet. 
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Los Angeles, last summer, and sur- 
passed expectations. Reorders were 
immediate. 


75 ‘“minks” a day—Holiday-in- 
California produces about 75 pairs 
of the mink sandals daily. They 
come in natural, silver blue, white 
and a sable shade called “Black 
Diamond.” They retail for around 
$10.95, depending on the location 
and type of store. 

The success of “the minks,” as 
Hyatt and Rusoff refer to their 
latest creation, is a far cry from 
Holiday-in - California’s venture 
into the shoe world three years 
ago. The two men started busi- 
ness with a small investment, a 
big dream and 3,000 sq. ft. of 
manufacturing space in downtown 
Los Angeles. 

As he does now, Hyatt super- 
vised the production end of the 
factory, while Rusoff took over 
sales. 


Use conveyor belt—Holiday-in- 
California now produces about 
2,000 pairs of slippers daily and 
services more than 900 accounts. 
Last September the factory moved 
to larger quarters in the midtown 
section of the city. There, in a 
10,000-sq.-ft., street-level facility, 
42 employes work amid stacks of 
gaily colored fabrics and leathers, 
jeweled ornaments and glittering 
pots of gold and silver paint that 
give the place a theatrical atmos- 
phere. 

The factory is the only one of its 
kind that uses an 88-ft. conveyor 
belt to expedite production. 


‘Delivery date’ record 


For the child who has everything, R. J. 
Potvin Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass., offers the 
"birthday shoe." It's a Buntees style with 
first name of child and date of birth in- 
scribed in gold on sole. Also included is 
leather tab with the same information. 
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Factories buzz into upturn, eye volume 


Full-time production is 
needed to cope with flurry 
of orders. Some see im- 
provement over 1960 fig- 
ures. 


N.Y. STATE 


Production continues active at 
most upstate New York plants, 
where some divisions have more 
work than they can handle immedi- 
ately and a few others need orders. 
Strong interest in spring lines at 
some shows is confidently expected 
to materialize in orders, but mer- 
chandising executives find the many 
factors involved confusing. 

A few producers have made so 
many changes in styles and lines 
that past results do not mean too 
much. Factories look to more vigor- 
ous promotion of quality and styled- 
up lines to offset the swing to dis- 
count-type selling. 

Rapid changes in almost. all 
branches of the industry are cred- 
ited with adding to the confusion 
about proper inventories, timing of 
orders and sales projections. 

Major producers count on _ in- 
creased leisure and_ recreational 
activities of the public to boost de- 
mand for casual footwear and shoes 
and footgear for the most popular 
sports. Multi-purpose utility boots 
and shoes are helping to fill the gap 
caused by the decline of the heavy 
work shoe. 

Makers of rubber-canvas shoes, 
thanks to new fabrics, colors and 
innovations such as insulation, find 
a brisk market for their production 
despite foreign competition. 


St. Louis: Rush to gold 
brings glittering hopes 

Manufacturers here noted a 
stepped-up pace of spring orders 
following the Thanksgiving holiday. 
Although producers here feel that 
there is still much room for im- 
provement, the increased order ac- 
tivity leads makers to believe that 
an upturn is in sight for 1962. 
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Recorders on women’s patterns 
continue fairly strong, with re- 
quests for gold pumps on both mid 
and high heels reported by all 
makers who have included gold in 
their lines. From gold pump order 
tabulations St. Louis volume makers 
confirm this: The gold rush is 
“really big” now only in the South- 
west, with other parts of the coun- 
try apparently less interested. 

Makers here are watching the 
gold sales trend closely, aiming at 
not getting caught short on shoes 
if, as and when every retailer in the 
land wants them at once. As one 
local designer observed, ‘‘Last year 
gold was touted too highly—and 
fell rather flat on its face. Our 
problem is, will this Southwest 
spurt take off nationally, or is it 
just a regional passing fancy?” 
Tailored types, gold kid on stacked 
heels, appear to be attracting the 
lion’s share of the reorder interest. 


Penna.: Spring buying 
accounts for most sales 


All shoe manufacturers in the 
Lancaster-Reading area are work- 
ing at full production. 

Comparative figures indicate that 
orders are well ahead of last year. 
One manufacturer reports orders 
40 percent ahead of 1960. 

Much of the buying is on advance 
orders for spring. Reorders for fall 
and winter shoes have not been too 
strong. Retailers are still not stock- 
ing merchandise, but buying from 
hand to mouth. 

Unusually heavy advance orders 
for spring merchandise could in- 
dicate that retailers may anticipate 
later higher prices. Some manufac- 
turers feel that present conditions 
(including the leather market and 
minimum wage laws) would war- 
rant another 5 to 10 percent in- 
crease. 

A number of manufacturers have 
had requests for shoes with injec- 
tion molded soles. However, they 
are not being produced locally. 
Manufacturers are holding off due 
mainly to the costly installation of 
equipment. 


Boston: Some makers 


feel ‘lift’ has come too late 


Although the shoe industry has 
taken a decided upturn for the 
better during the past few weeks, 
many New England shoe manufac- 
turers feel the “lift”? came too late. 
Some producers are reluctant to say 
that any appreciable gains will 
show over last year’s figures, while 
others indicate gains ranging from 
4 percent to 20 percent are in- 
evitable. 

Those optimistic over the higher 
percentage figures are the manufac- 
turers catering to the volume trade. 
Their reasoning for this is the con- 
tinual expansion of discount opera- 
tions throughout the country. They 
point out that sizeable initial order- 
ing for new operations is on the in- 
crease. They also stressed, however, 
that much of this type of ordering 
is non-repeat. 

Reports from high-price and 
medium-price women’s makers give 
indications that spring ordering 
has been good, but reordering in 
the fall and winter lines of dress 
shoes has taken a decided drop. 


Los Angeles: Big spring 
forecast by factory reps 


Shoe manufacturers report an 
encouraging upswing in business, 
“better than it has been in a long 
time.” With 1961 drawing to a 
close, factory representatives here 
agree that it was an improvement 
over 1960. The general expectation 
is that spring ’62 will be “very 
big.” 

One local manufacturer of wom- 
en’s high fashion open dress shoes 
described his business as “sensa- 
tional,” and credited the early date 
of the Miami show for a large 
volume of orders on hand. “For 
many people the Miami show was 
a disappointment, but not for us,” 
he said. He reports business as 
about 35 percent above this time 
last year, with strong buying inter- 
est in black and vivid shades of 
patent. 
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Joint leather group told 
of new testing methods 


A recent meeting of the Joint 
American Leather Chemists Assn.- 
American Society of Testing Ma- 
terials Leather Committee in 
Salem, Mass., resulted in tentative 
approval of several new material 
standards, including dynamic water 
resistance tests by the Maeser 


method and by the Dow-Corning 


method, and a test method for color 
fastness and transfer of color in 
washing of leather. 

Technical problems of consumer 
interest were presented by Charles 
W. Mann of Lowell (Mass.) Tech- 
nological Institute. He advocated 
distinctive methods that would 
show unique water absorptive qual- 
ities of leather as well as the other 
leather attributes that are consid- 
ered comfort factors. The informa- 





CARTER’S | 
BROADWAY LINE. 


These four shoes are evidence that you can be sure of more 
turnover and more profit when you feature the Broadway line 


of J. W. Carter shoes. 


Lighter, trimmer, more flexible, they 


reflect the trend to more comfort and more style in men’s 


footwear. 


Equally important, these shoes offer correct styling at popular 


prices... 
available in black. 


smart dark brown your customers want. 


and a full markup, too. 
The fourth, model 2412, comes in the 


Three of the styles are 


All have genuine 


leather insoles, a comfort feature that closes many a sale. 


For prices, including quantity discounts, see your local 


Carter man, or write direct. 


J. W. Carter Company 


P. O. BOX 30 © NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


| 


tion obtained from these tests, he 
said, would highlight the qualities 
of the natural substance that are 
inimitable for manufacturing shoes 
and essential for wear. 

Milton Bailey of the U. S. Navy 
Research and Development Facility 
discussed the theory and develop- 
ment of multi-parametric perform- 
ance standards for determining the 
wear life of sole leather. Bailey 
reported on a method that enables 
sole leather to be abraded in dif- 
ferent media such as oil and water; 
under neutral, acid or alkaline con- 
ditions. 

He indicated that the multi-tests 
on the Universal Leather Tester 
should disclose more information 
about the durability of sole leather 
than wear tests, which are gener- 
ally confined to one area and one 
kind of environment. 

Bailey suggested that the multi- 
parametric tests as conducted in the 
laboratory on the Universal Leather 
Tester would provide more realis- 
tic data faster, and could hasten 
rapid evaluation of new tannages. 
An inter-laboratory test is being 
arranged to explore the relative 
agreement between instruments. 

Mieth Maeser of United Shoe 
Machinery Corp. showed high cor- 
relations exist among tests for ten- 
sile strength, burst, slit and stitch 
tear. Maeser’s results suggested 
that a single strength test might 
suffice for leather specification pur- 
poses, 


Boston office closing 


The Griess-Pfleger Tanning Co., 
Waukegan, IIl., will close its Bos- 
ton sales office as of Jan. 1, accord- 
ing to an announcement by Presi- 
dent T. S. Keirnan. F. C. Donovan, 
Inc., will represent the company in 
New England. 


Vulcan shows profit dip 


Vulcan Corp. reported reduced 
net earnings of $332,776 for the 
nine months ended Sept. 30. Jo- 
seph B. Reynolds, chairman of the 
heel and last manufacturing firm, 
said profits equaled 66¢ per share 
compared with 77¢ in the same pe- 
riod last year. 

The two executives estimated 
that 1961 earnings will be within 
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5 or 10¢ of the 1960 net of $1.18 
per common share. 

Vulcan will expand its shoe last 
remodeling operations to fulfill cus- 
tomers’ requirements, the officials 
announced. The company has pur- 
chased the Brockton Last Remodel- 
ing Co., Stoughton, Mass. 


Du Pont eyes plant site 


for shoe upper material 


The Du Pont Co. is studying the 
possibility of locating a commercial 
plant for manufacture of its new 
shoe upper and fashion accessories 
material at Old Hickory, Tenn. No 
firm decision is likely for a number 
of months, the company said. 

Du Pont operates three plants 
at Old Hickory, manufacturing tex- 
tile fibers, cellophane, and chemical 
intermediates. 

The company’s footwear and ac- 
cessories material has been under 
development for some years at 
Du Pont’s Newburgh, N. Y., re- 
search laboratory. 


Daly Shoe Products 
appoints a woman VP 


Miss Nancy Daly has been ap- 
pointed executive vice president of 
Daly Shoe Products Corp. (former- 
ly Daly Shoe Findings Co.), Hol- 
brook, Mass. Howard C. Daly, 
president of the 
firm, said she will 
be in charge of 
sales promotion 
and new product 
research. 

Miss Daly holds 
a unique position 
in being perhaps 
the only woman 
in the industry 
serving in this ca- 
pacity. However, NANCY DALY 
she has had extensive experience in 
the shoe products field, and the 
company itself has been _ estab- 
lished since 1880. 

Miss Daly was previously en- 
gaged in sales promotion and mar- 
keting for Bergdorf-Goodman in 
New York, where she served as a 
department head. Incorporating 
this background with her family’s 
long history in the shoe supply 
field, Miss Daly says she believes 
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the “woman’s viewpoint” in the 
functional design of various shoe 
products can contribute much to a 
fresh approach in this field. 

The Daly firm for many years 
has limited its activities largely in 
the New England area, but now it’s 
planning to expand into national 
distribution. The company makes 
a wide variety of products from 
fiber counters and socklinings to 
heel pads and midsoles. It serves 


as distributor for such branded 
products as Vulpex, Texon, Fibalin 
and Hide-Tite, and also does con- 
tract cutting for foam and solid 
rubber. 


Beebe adds to plant 


Beebe Rubber Co. has _ broken 
ground for a 12,500-sq.-ft. addition 
to its Nashua, N. H., plant which it 
will use mainly for warehousing 
Ripple Soles. The addition is the 





Pre-select the Monarch system 


that fits your 
price-marking 
needs exactly! 


Here are a few of the 
systems available 

with versatile 

Monarch “Dial-A-Pricer”: 
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REGULAR PRICE 


$12.50 
OUR PRICE Comparative 
Price 


$7.50 Merchandising 
STORE NAME 


No type setting is required ... Just dial the type set- 
ting in seconds! The Dial-A-Pricer prints from inex- 
pensive and long-lasting bands of rubber. Bands may 
also be ordered with your own letter cost code. The 
Dial-A-Pricer price-marks Senso Labels, String Tags, 
Pin Tickets, etc. to fit your needs exactly! Send the 
coupon for information, at no obligation. 


NAME 


The MONARCH Marking System Company 
216 South Torrence Street, Dayton 3, Ohio 


1 am interested in a Monarch Model 20 Dial-A-Pricer price- 
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Cash Registers 
dance 
with 


GODING 


Whether he rides the range, or just 
likes to show a well-shod pair 
of heels at the square dance, your 
customer will go for the trim com- 
fort and authentic western style of 
the new Goding Gaiter Boot. 


This Goding Gaiter is designed for 
comfort as well as striking appear- 
ance. Elastic goring at the sides 
insures snug fit at the ankles. 
Turftan leather and Goding crafts- 
manship combine to give long 
wear. It is carried in stock in men’s 
sizes 6 to 12 inclusive, and priced to 
move in quantity — with a full mark- 
up to you. 


Write today for free 
full-color catalogue of the 
entire Goding line. 


* 


GODING 
BOOTS 


INC. 
PARIS, ILLINOIS 





seventh in eight years at the Beebe 
factory. Part of the addition will 
be 32 ft. high to accommodate an 
additional Banbury mixer. 


Plastic last permits 


Continental backparts 


Sterling Last Corp. says its 
Sterlon plastic last is enabling shoe 
manufacturers to capture evasive 
refinements on Continental-type 
backparts which have not been pos- 
sible with ordinary wood lasts. 

Company officials say they have 
been receiving reports from shoe 
manufacturers that new styling di- 
mensions are being realized with 
the plastic last. 

In the customary U. S. shoe man- 
ufacturing processes, they explain, 
intensive pressure is placed on the 
backpart of the last. With wood 
lasts it has been just about impos- 
sible to “thin out” the backpart 
around the top to capture the re- 
fined Continental lines essential to 
an elegant, quality look. If the last 
is made lighter in an effort to 
achieve this desired look, the last 
frequently breaks in the shoemak- 
ing process. 

The plastic last, however, is said 
to have great strength. This has 
enabled the Continental backpart 
to be incorporated without break- 
age of the last under pressures im- 
posed in the shoemaking process. 


Industrial Machinery 
counter-sues United 


Industrial Shoe Machinery Corp., 
Roxbury, Mass., has filed a counter- 
suit in Federal District Court, Bos- 
ton, charging United Shoe Machin- 
ery Corp. with unfair competition 
and challenging the validity of cer- 
tain United patents. 

The court action is the latest 
step in a dispute over power toe- 
lasting equipment. Involved is a 
line of Industrial’s attachments de- 
signed to powerize older model bed- 
lasters. 

Industrial’s attachments general- 
ly apply to machines already owned 
by shoe factories, converting the 
machines into power lasters and 
permitting modernization at low 
cost, President George Schultz said. 
These attachments are the result 
of independent development and 
have won wide acceptance in the 
shoe industry. 
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MEN WANTED 


For United Foot-so-Port Shoe 
Stores, Inc. Progressive National 
Retail Chain is looking for Top 
Notch Managers to operate ex- 
clusive stores selling one brand 
of shoes. 


The men who are selected for 
managing exclusive Foot-so-Port 
Shoe Stores must know how to 
adapt themselves to a uniform 
plan of merchandising, stock and 
budget control. Latest data on 
modern shoe merchandising is 
furnished through a central of- 
fice where constant research is 
carried on. 


The growing demand for high- 
caliber men to operate exclusive 
Foot-so-Port Shoe Stores pre- 
sents one of the most unusual op- 
portunities open to experienced 
Shoe Salesmen. 


Are YOU the man 
we are looking for? 


Have you had at least three 
years experience selling quality 
shoes? Do you have a thorough 
knowledge of fitting? Do you 
have a pleasing personality and 
enjoy good health? Are you am- 
bitious and willing to work hard? 
Would you relocate if necessary? 
No investment required. 


If your qualifications measure 
up to the requirements listed, we 
should like to have you write giv- 
ing complete information about 
yourself to Mr. George Howie. 


UNITED 
FOOT-SO-PORT SHOE STORES, INC. 
OCONOMOWOC, WISCONSIN 
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PERSONNEL CHANGES 


0. W. JOHNSON 
Connolly Shoe 


JOS. LAWRENCE 
Freeman Shoe 


Shoe manufacturers... 


CONNOLLY SHOE CO., Stillwater, 
Minn.—Appointed O. Walter Johnson 
executive vice president and director 
of marketing. 


FREEMAN SHOE CORP., Beloit, 
Wis.—Appointed Joseph E. Lawrence 
plant manager of the Dixon Cut Sole 
division, succeeding Herbert German- 
son, who retired in October. Lawrence 
continues as plant manager of Free- 
man’s plant No. 3 in Dixon, Wis. 


C. H. HYER AND SONS, INC., 
Olathe, Kan.—Appointed Cliff Berens 
sales representative on the West 
Coast, covering Idaho, Washington, 
Oregon and northern California. He 
succeeds Chuck’ Brunk, _ recently 
named field sales manager for Hyer 
cowboy boots in addition to his duties 
as sales representative in Nevada and 
southern California. 


INTERNATIONAL SHOE CO., St. 
Louis — Transferred Robert Heydt 
from sales representative for the 
Great Northern division in Michigan 
to the Northeast territory, including 
New Jersey, New York City and New 
England, replacing Art Dion, who re- 
signed. 

Appointed Robert Kerekesh sales 
representative for Great Northern di- 
vision in the Philadelphia area in ad- 
dition to his Pennsylvania-New York 
State territory. 

Named Rex Teaney sales represent- 
ative for Great Northern division in 
Baltimore and Washington, D. C., in 
addition to his Southeast territory. 

Appointed Richard Olewiler sales 
representative for Great Northern di- 
vision in Michigan in addition to his 
previous assignment of Ohio, West 
Virginia and western Pennsylvania. 


SOMERSWORTH SHOE MFG. CO., 
Somersworth, N. H. — Appointed 
James Weisberg sales representative 
in Michigan, succeeding his father, 
Morrey, who retired. 


Appointed Richard J. McGowan 
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CLIFF BERENS 
C. H. Hyer & Sons 


JAS. WEISBERG 
Somersworth Shoe 


sales representative in Ohio and In- 
diana. He was formerly with the 
U.S. Rubber Co. footwear division as 
a salesman. 

UNITED STATES RUBBER CO., 
New York—Appointed Gregg T. Ward 
director of advertising, succeeding 
Carlton H. Gilbert, who retired after 
27 years’ service. 


WEYENBERG SHOE MFG. CO., 
Milwaukee—Appointed Tom Nelson 
sales representative for the Portage 
line in New York State except metro- 
politan New York City and West- 
chester County. He was formerly with 
Dunham’s. 


Tanners... 


B. D. EISENDRATH TANNING 
CO., Racine, Wis.—Appointed Eugene 
Williams vice president in charge of 
sales, effective Jan. 2, after eight 
years as a salesman for the company. 

Appointed George Martin sales 
agent, succeeding Williams in the 
New York - Pennsylvania - Virginia- 
Maryland territory. His office will be 
in Madison, N. J. 


LOEWENGART & CO., INC., New 
York—Appointed Samuel Davis head 
of the split division, and sales repre- 
sentative to the New England manu- 
facturers of women’s shoes. He has 
25 years’ experience in the side leath- 
er and split fields. 


Allied trades... 


BEEBE RUBBER CO., Nashua, N. 
H.—Appointed James E. Williamson 
laboratory manager. He was formerly 
manager of process engineering for 
Tyer Rubber Co. 

COMPO CHEMICAL CO., INC., 
Waltham, Mass.—Appointed Howard 
Pendergast vice president and general 
manager. 

FEDERAL INDUSTRIES, Belle- 
ville, N. J.—Appointed Joan Diller 


RICHARD McGOWAN 
Somersworth Shoe 


—= 
— 
= 


W. A. MORAN 
Haverhill Novelty 


JOAN DILLER 
Federal Industries 


head of the fabric design department. 
She has been in charge of trade rela- 
tions, a product-application service 
for the company’s line of vinyl mate- 
rials, and now will coordinate the 
two duties. 

GOLDEN PRODUCTS, INC., Hav- 
erhill, Mass.—Announced appointment 
of Ben Shind as vice president in 
charge of sales for the company’s box 
toe and counter materials. He was 
formerly a vice president of Clemtex 
Manufacturing Co., Inc. 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., New 
York—Appointed William Green tech- 
nical sales representative and demon- 
strator for the leather industries. The 
company makes industrial chemicals. 


HAVERHILL SHOE NOVELTY 
CO., Haverhill, Mass.—Appointed Wil- 
liam A. Moran chief stylist and de- 
signer. He was formerly with Uni- 
versal Stay Co. 


SINGER SEWING MACHINE CoO., 
New York—Appointed Joseph R. Dix- 
on sales representative for the Indus- 
trial Products division, covering parts 
of Los Angeles and vicinity and work- 
ing from the Los Angeles district of- 
fice. 

Appointed Andrew P. Nemeth 
branch manager of the company’s 
HaWaii industrial sales office in Hono- 
lulu, succeeding E. T. Naruse, who 
has left Singer. 


WALDES KOHINOOR, INC., Long 
Island City, N. Y.—Elected Dr. Harry 
K. Waldes board chairman and George 
Waldes president. The two offices were 
formerly held by the late Sigmund 
Waldes, Dr. Waldes’ father. The com- 
pany makes fastening devices. 


U. S. RUBBER CORP., New York 


—Appointed Arthur M. York director 
of public relations. 


ZIPCO, INC., New York — Ap- 
pointed William F. Goedecke head of 
the national sales organization for 
this nylon fastener maker. 
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Socklining materials 

Aniline overprinted socklining 
materials are made in all colors to 
match customer specifications. 
Available in rolls 54 in. wide. 

Firm is also making Gold Super 
Trusheen and Silver Super Tru- 
sheen, non tarnishable gold and sil- 
ver materials made with different 
embossing for fancy effects. 
SOURCE: Vulplez, Inc., Bates St., 
North Abington, Mass. 


Soling material 

Avonite Lustar, a new high qual- 
ity soling material produced by 
Avon, is flexible and yet firm 
enough to conform well on high full 
breasted heels on women’s shoes. 
Soles may be bottom finished to 
give an appearance similar to 
leather soles. Product cements well 
and gives a clean edge finish. Avail- 
able in three colors: Melbatone, 
Black and Bleach, in 5 iron thick- 
ness, Company is also making the 
new Forward Thrust sole in men’s, 
women’s and boys’ sizes, and a new 


Se a ATC 
NEW DILUTER SET 
144 Colors from 48 Basic Dyes 


FREE 8-PAGE BOOKLET 
“How to Dye Fabric Shoes” 


EVERETT & BARRON COMPANY 
166 Valley St., Providence, R.1. 


(indent Fabric Dyes 


NEW PRODUCTS 


pin seal design in Avonite, which 
is reported to give an excellent ap- 
pearance to the finished shoe. Soler- 
no, another new product, has the 
appearance of high grade imported 
soling and is designed for durabil- 
ity, easy cementing and flexibility. 
Comes in Cleartone, Amber and 
Black in 6, 7 and 9 iron thickness. 
SOURCE: Avon Sole Co., Avon, 
Mass. 


Stacked heel 


The Lady Frances Spectro 
Stacked Heel is described as an ad- 
vanced concept in the construction 
of a stacked heel. Insertion of spe- 
cial aluminum pin provides heel 
with exceptional strength and rigid- 
ity. Available particularly in 17/9 
and 19/8 heel heights. Same manu- 
facturer is also producing “Corker” 
heel and rough, turned and pre- 
finished flattie stacked heels for 
men’s, women’s and children’s 
shoes. SOURCE: Advance Heel Co., 
Inc., 3 Union St., Auburn, Me. 


Coated fabrics 


Vinyl coated napped-back mate- 
rial featuring soft pliability comes 
in same colors and finishes as ex- 
panded vinyl. Features include 
economy and better roughing. For 
all types of wrap-around sock lin- 
ings, heel and sole wraps. 

Firm is also making vinyl coated 
sock lining paper in low price 
range and metallized finishes in 
firm and soft pliabilities on a 
wide variety of fabrics and papers 
as well as unsupported vinyl. 


SOURCE: 
rics Co., Inc., 
York 12, N.Y. 


Universal Coated Fab- 
643 Broadway, New 


Innersole materials 

New innersole materials available 
are: 

1. Bon-Stitch, a single ply inner- 
sole material, coated for two-sole 
stitchdowns, plain for Littleway 
and McKay stitchdowns. 

2. Korktex, a cork and high 
alpha cellulose innersole material 
used in foreparts of strips or inner- 
soles where flexibility and a cushion 
effect are desired in the making of 
cement process shoes. 

3. Contour, innersole for use in 
foreparts of stripes or innersoles 
where maximum flexibility and 
snap-back are desired for women’s 
cement process shoes. 

4, Vulcanite, an innersole mate- 
rial for use in vulcanized shoes. 
Single-ply sheet which helps to 
maintain better last lines. 

SOURCE: Bonded Fibers, Inc., 
Buena Vista, Va. 





you should 


e~ 


A FOOT COVERING 


MANUFACTURED SOLELY BY D&K CO. 
DEPT. M, BOX 564, ITHACA, N. Y. 











We Offer Quality Jobs, Cancellations 
and Closeouts in Branded Footwear to 


cancellation 
Sy alel- Mt cola-t mel ahZ-eelamelale| 
 alol-MolasliilesilelaM oleh Z-165 


Our prices on fine shoes, 
bought direct from the best known 


for values! 


Open a Cancellation Shoe Store in Your Town 


Our New Store Consultants Will Help You Set Up o Profitable Operation 


makers are in line with our 
nationwide reputation 


Quality Shoes Since ‘32 


M. K. WEIL Shoe Company 
“While in Town See Weil” 
1215 Washington Ave., Saint Louis 3, Mo 
Sample Rooms: Los Angeles * New York 
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Employe relations 


A monthly newsletter available 
by subscription discusses employe 
relations in case history style. Each 
problem is outlined and how it was 
handled by management. The in- 
cidents are taken from true-life 
grievances that went to arbitra- 
tion. The letter is currently being 
used by 3000 companies in the U.S. 
and Canada. Employe Relations in 
Action. Man & Manager, Inc., 550 
Fifth Ave., New York 36, N. Y. 
50¢ per copy per month (minimum 
five copies per month). 


Telephone selling 


Suggestions on how to get more 
out of telephone selling are given in 
a booklet issued by the Bell Tele- 
phone Co. The booklet tells how to 
get lists of names, how to plan your 
salestalk, how to close the sale, 
when to call. Selling by Telephone. 
Call your local telephone business 
office. Free. 


How to get ideas 

To keep a business running prof- 
itably in the face of competition 
you have to be able to tap a steady 
stream of ideas. Anyone can do this 
if he follows the rules. How You 
Can Have More Ideas. 15 pp. Ref- 
erence Library, Cities Service Pe- 
troleum, Inc., 60 Wall St., Room 
1702, New York 5, N. Y. Free. 


How to read a financial report 


Financial reports are Greek to 
many people who should be able to 
interpret them easily. This booklet 
explains in clear simple language 
how to understand the facts and 
figures in a financial report with a 
view to determining the soundness 
of the company’s operation or the 
attractiveness of its securities. How 
to Read a Financial Report. 28 pp. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Smith, Inc., 70 Pine St., New York 
5, N. Y. Free. 


Cash or credit 


Selling on credit has many ad- 
vantages but almost as many head- 
aches. The Cities Service Co. has 
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a booklet that outlines how to 
handle credit accounts with the 
minimum of risk. It covers briefly 
almost the whole range of credit 
selling from establishing credit 
limits to the writing of collection 
letters. Credit and Collections. 
Cities Service Co., Business Re- 
search & Education Dept., 60 Wall 
St., New York 5, N. Y. Free. 


Going into business 

People going into business for 
themselves without being fully 
aware of what is involved usually 
fail. The Small Business Adminis- 
tration answers 100 questions in- 
tended to help people decide wheth- 
er they are qualified to go into 
business for themselves. Checklist 
for Going into Business. Small 
Business Administration, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. Free. 


Stock control 


The subject of stock control has 
been divided into two parts: Dollar 
Stock Control and Unit Stock Con- 
trol. Presentation is in condensed 
form to make it interesting to re- 
tailers who have made only a par- 
tial start in developing this man- 
agement aid. The What and Why 
of Stock Control. Business Manage- 
ment Service, Commerce Annex, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, IIl. 
50¢. 


Ideas for smaller stores 


Profitable ideas on how smaller 
stores can meet all kinds of compe- 
tition are given in a publication of 
the NRMA. It discusses outstand- 
ing ideas of progressive smaller 
stores in store operation and 
sales promotion. Profitable Ideas 
for Smaller Stores. National Retail 
Merchants Assn., 100 W. 31st St., 
New York 1,.N. Y. NRMA mem- 
bers $3.50; non-members $5. 


Buying decisions 

Are manufacturers’ salesmen in 
industry, and those calling on 
wholesalers and retailers, calling 
on buyers who have less and less 
ability to make buying decisions? 


And, as a consequence, are manu- 
facturers’ salesmen being hired, 
trained, equipped and paid for 
functions that may be ceasing to 
exist? E. B. Weiss, V. P., Doyle 
Dane Bernbach, Inc., takes up these 
questions in No. 18 of a continuous 
series of studies. The Decline of 
the Store Buyer. Doyle Dane Bern- 
bach, Inc., 20 W. 48rd St., New 
York, N. Y. Free. 


Auto and truck leasing costs 


A new brochure details the costs 
of different lease plans for auto 
and truck fleets for terms from 
one to eight years. The brochure 
is published by Wheels, Inc., Chi- 
cago, automotive fleet leasing firm. 
Costs of various lease plans are 
cited for fleets from 1-24 units, 25- 
49 units, and 50 or more units. In 
question and answer form, the bro- 
chure explains features of several 
lease plans, maintenance proce- 
dures, insurance costs, and other 
factors of the cost of lease plans. 
Profit- Plus. Wheels, Inc., 6200 
North Western Ave., Chicago 45, 
Ill. Free. 


Customer complaints 


The way complaints are handled 
can have a definite effect on busi- 
ness reputation, hence on profits. 
This Small Marketers Aid discuss- 
es complaints and how to turn 
them into goodwill. It was written 
by Gerald D. Grosner, Retail Con- 
sultant and former owner of a 
Washington, D. C. men’s store. 
Turning Customer Complaints into 
Profits. Small Marketers Aids No. 
12. Small Business Administration, 
Washington 25, D. C. Free. 


Selling department analysis 


Aimed at increased profits and 
efficiency is a booklet on selling de- 
partments published by the NRMA. 
Subjects discussed are markon, 
markdowns, turnover, shortages, 
buying, advertising, unit control, 
etc. How to Analyze a Selling De- 
partment. Controllers’ Congress, 
NRMA, 100 W. 31st St., New York 
1, N. Y. Members $3.75; non-mem- 
bers $7.50. (N. Y. C. sales tax 3%) 
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SALESMEN ON THE ROAD — py vivian anderson 


Well rounded shoeman 


He’s an ardent yachtsman (no 
power boats for him!). His family 
owns and operates one of the finest 
inns on Cape Cod. He’s worked for 
the Santa Fe Railroad in New 
Mexico and Arizona, has traveled 
California and Old Mexico, has 
sailed in the famous Macinaw race 
during his yacht- 
ing adventures on 
the Great Lakes, 
and he works in- 
dustriously as a 
shoe traveler cov- 
ering Ohio, Mich- 
igan and metro- 
politan Chicago 
for Viner Bros., 

Bangor, Me. 

He is Marcus 
C. Swan, son of MARCUS C. SWAN 
the late Dean C. Swan, who retired 
as a shoe traveler 26 years ago and 
established Queen Ann Inn, Chat- 
ham, Mass. 

A member of Michigan Shoe 
Travelers Club, the Midwest Shoe 
Travelers’ Assn. and the Ohio Shoe 
Travelers Club, Marcus Swan is a 
founder, charter member and sec- 
ond president of the Ohio group. A 
veteran of 30 years on the road, 
Swan is also president of Joy Shoes, 
Inc., Toledo, O. (the store is now 
closed), a member of the Ohio and 
National Shoe Retailers Assns. and 
a life member of The 210 Asso- 
ciates. 

Following his father into shoe 
traveling, he joined the latter’s 
firm, the Gale Manufacturing Co., 
then of Manchester, N. H., in 1931. 
This shoe company, after moving 
from North Adams, Mass., to Man- 
chester and later to Worcester, 
Mass., subsequently became the 
Daytimer Shoe Co. and moved to 
Boston. There the business was dis- 
solved in 1955 after 94 years. 

Marcus’ father had covered the 
entire eastern half of the U. S., 
hitting only major cities and key 
accounts. He became senior sales- 
man in time and sales for the firm, 
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a distinction his son was later to 
enjoy for himself, farther west. A 
native of Somerville, Mass., Mar- 
cus Swan was graduated from high 
school there. In lieu of college, he 
and a buddy bought a Model T and 
started out to see the Southwest. 
Two years in the bridge, building 
and signal departments on the 
Albuquerque division of the Santa 
Fe made shoe traveling look invit- 
ing. Swan has never regretted it. 


Advice to newcomers 


“T believe more of the oldtimers 
should take more interest in these 
newcomers to the shoe traveling 
field and be more apt to give a help- 
ing hand,” says Swan. “A _ shoe 
traveler should have a good com- 
mand of the English language, be 
courteous and clean at all times. 
His greatest selling weapon is com- 
mon sense and the ability to apply 
it at the right times and places. I 
see no place for so-called ‘canned 
selling’ in our endeavor. Each buy- 
er is a different individual and 
must be approached with that in 
mind. 

“Play it by ear! To be sure, the 
salesman has to sell, first, himself, 
then his company and then his 
product, always with the future in 
mind as to subsequent sales to the 
same firm. This means honest, in- 
telligent selling, not loading. His 
knowledge of his product, merchan- 
dising, advertising and _ retailer 
problems are prime factors.” 

Just this past summer, Swan 
cruised more than 2,000 miles 
through the Great Lakes system to 
Duluth, Minn., in his sailing yacht, 
“The Beautiful Patrician.” Twice a 
year he finds time to return to his 
old haunts on Cape Cod. 

A father of three with five 
grandchildren (all boys), “Swanie” 
maintains permanent residence at 
the Columbus (O.) Athletic Club. 





News and notes for this page should 
be sent to: Mrs. Vivian C. Anderson, 
Salesmen on the Road Dept., 995 Lom- 
bardi Lane, Lakewood 15, Colorado. 


Mid-Continent elects 


Bob Trussell, Graham-Brown 
Shoe Co. representative, is the new 
president of Mid-Continent Shoe 
Travelers Assn. Trussell, who 
lives in Oklahoma City, was for- 
merly in the retail business in Bar- 
tlesville, Okla. 

Other officers include: vice 
president, E. R. (Ed) Pitchford, 
Weyenberg Shoe Mfg. Co.; secre- 
tary, Eugene J. Eichhorn, Wohl 
Shoe Co., re-elected; and treas- 
urer, Mrs. Norton Thompson, also 
re-elected. 


Pensions for salesmen 


One of the first companies in 
the shoe industry to offer a non- 
contributory retirement program 
to include commissioned sales rep- 
resentatives is Weinbrenner, divi- 
sion of Textron, Inc., Milwaukee. 
The firm has introduced a new 
pension program and stock pur- 
chase plan. Announcement was 
made by Fred A. Wilmanns, presi- 
dent. 

The plan offers three options 
plus death benefits either before 
or after retirement: (1) normal 
retirement upon reaching age 65, 
(2) early retirement after 20 
years’ continuous service or upon 
reaching age 60, and (3) joint 
pension designating one person to 
receive continued pension pay- 
ments for a minimum of five years 
after death of retired employe. 

The employe stock savings plan 
allows eligible personnel to pur- 
chase Textron, Inc., common 
shares through payroll deduc- 
tions. Up to 10 percent of the em- 
ploye’s gross income may be in- 
vested, with Textron contributing 
an additional amount equal to 50 
percent of the employe investment. 
Dividends are reinvested in the 
employe account. 

“To be able to take this un- 
precedented step of including our 
sales representatives in this pro- 
gram, fully paid by the company, 
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has been especially gratifying,” 
Wilmanns said. “It will be invalu- 
able in maintaining a high level 
of morale and offers a great deal 
more than just another selling job 

. we know it will help to attract 
top men to a sales career.” 


Top sales honors 


A. E. Foster, B. J. Culbertson 
and Donnis Jones each sold in ex- 
cess of 100,000 pairs of California- 
made Cobblers during the fiscal 
1960-61 year. For this feat, Cali- 
fornia Cobblers, Inc., named the 
trio as charter members of a new 
honor organization, the ‘100,000 
Pairs-a-Year Club,” and presented 
each with the club’s membership 
credential, a solid gold automatic 
wristwatch engraved with the re- 
cipient’s and club’s names and 
year of award. 

Walter Braun, Cobblers’ presi- 
dent, made the presentation at 
the firm’s national sales meeting 
in Beverly Hills, Calif. Foster is 
sales representative in the south- 
western territory; Culbertson and 
Jones in the Southeast. 


Back to active duty 


Dean Hudson, young sales rep- 
resentative in Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah and New Mexico for John A. 
Frye Shoe Co., Inc., has discarded 
his boots for wings—temporarily, 
that is. He has been recalled to 
service with the 113th Fighter 
Force, Air National Guard, leav- 
ing for overseas via Buckley Field, 
Denver. His employers gave him 
a leave of absence during his stint 
with Uncle Sam. 

In the meantime his father, 
Pearl Hudson, a shoe retailer in 
the Denver area for 25 years, has 
taken over his line in Colorado, 
Wyoming and Utah, while Dick 
Merrick, Frye representative in 
Oklahoma, Texas, etc. will travel 
New Mexico for Dean. 


Rapid recovery wishes 


Harry Bindbeutel, Mountain 
States salesman for Craddock- 
Terry Shoe Corp., will be con- 
valescing at his home, 8654 
Princeton St., Westminster, Colo., 
for another six or more weeks. He 
returned home in mid-December 
from Presbyterian Hospital, Den- 
ver, where he had undergone sur- 
gery in early November. 
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BOX HANDLERS 


JOBS 











LONG ARM* 
1. Hides ben bandier 
OR (ABER, 1A 


WHEN THEY 


Pick 
You ans 
Up 


at the bottom of the lad- | uae 
der you will wish you had ; 
used a Long Arm to reach the shoes on the high 
shelf. Long Arms are quicker, easier, safer. With 
24”, 36”, 48, 60” handles, $3.95; with 72” handles, 
$4.95. Postpaid in the USA. Specify handle length 
desired and if for men’s or women’s boxes. Your 
jobber or 


Sioa 























CARL BEEMAN 
Cedar Heights Rd. Stamford, Conn. 





ORTHOPEDIC FOOTWEAR 
TARSO SUPINATOR SHOES® 


—for weak or flat feet— 
. prescribed by doctors 

as the modern corrective 

shoe for children. 

Made and distributed only by: 


Maurice J. Markell Shoe Co., Inc. 


332 South Broadway e Yonkers, N. Y. 








MERCHANTS’ NEEDS 





PAY OFF / 


Selected to fit 
your needs! 
Ideas that will 
help you get 
real results! 











VINCENT EDWARDS & CO. 
Werld’s Largest Advertising Service Organization 
342 Madison Ave., New York City 


Please tell me more about your news- 
paper ad clipping service and special 
term trial offer. 


Name. 





Company 
City 




















You can depend on 
WEIL for your best 
buys in Jobs and cur- 
rent Cancellations. 


WEIL always has 
big stocks of quality 
Branded Footwear 
direct from famous 
brand factories, At 
a Price. 


"While in town see Weil” 


New York Sample Room: 
138 Duane St., NYC 


Quality shoes since ’82 £ 


M. K. WEIL 
Shoe Company 


1215 Washington Ave. 
St. Louis 3, Missouri 


For Over 46 Years 


Headquarters For 


CANCELLATION 
STORES 


Quality Brands Lowest Prices 


Largest Stocks lll Price Ranges 
CE 1-6747 


Fine be 
MOSINGER -COHN 


1235 Washington, St. Louis 3, Mo 











© The A. Smith Shoe Store, 
Springfield, Mass., is celebrating 
its 50th anniversary at the same 
site. Abraham Smith, owner and 
operator, claims his store is the 
only one in his vicinity which has 
been operated by the same man 
for 50 years. 








Wanted to Purchase 





TOP prices 
for SURPLUS SHOES 
CANCELLATIONS 
COMPLETE STORES 
Write bal wire for fest action . . . 
men's, women's and children's shees 
. Phone CE 1-6747 
Fine Footwear For over 46 YEARS 


MOSINGER-COHN 


1235 Washington St. Lovis 3, Mo. 








WE PAY MORE because WE ARE RETAILERS 


WE BUY MEN'S, WOMEN'S AND CHILDREN'S BRANDED SHOES 
FOR QUICK ACTION WRITE, PHONE OR WIRE COLLECT 


HEMPSTEAD SHOE CO., INC., 269 FULTON AVE., HEMPSTEAD, L. I., N. Y. 
Max L. Meltzer, Pres. Ivanhoe 1-9830 




















WE BUY 


Your BRANDED 
and DISCONTINUED 


SURPLUS STOCK 


Write or Phone 
WaAlnut 5-2062 


CAMITTA SHOE CO. 
120 No. 4th St. Phila. 6, Pa. 





KELLY PAYS TOP PRICES 


CLOSE OUTS COMPLETE SHOE STORES 
ODDS AND ENDS 
Men's, Women's, Children's Shoes 
and Rubber Footwear 
Buyer available within 24 hours after contact 
KELLY SALES INC. 


1139-41 South Jefferson 
Phone or Wire Collect 


Chicago, Illinois 
Wabash 2-3797 

















M. STOFF and CO. 

CASH FOR SHOES 

Closeouts—Complete Stores 
Phone or Wire Collect 


137 West B’dway New York City 
Tel. Beekman 3-0141-2 











SHOE 
SCHOOL 


THE INDUSTRY'S 
MOST FAMOUS 
CLASSROOM 


Only in 


BOOT and SHOE 
RECORDER 





TOPPS PAYS THE TOPS 


WE ARE RETAILERS 
We buy Men's, Women's, Children's Shoes 
Complete Stores FOR OPERATION 


TOPPS SHOE STORE 


4116 Bergenline Avenue 
Union City, N. J. UNion 3-6413 


Phone or Wire Collect 











FOR CLOSE-OUTS of 
— ry Ay -1 a MENS. WOMEN'S and SS 
CHILDREN’S SHOES 


YOU GET Complete Stocks and a. 


OPES be Stores Solicited NEW YORK 7. N.Y 
At All Times. Pho 


ne: WOrth 2-5180 














B. & R. PAYS THE LIMIT 


WEBUY CLOSE OUTS 
COMPLETE SHOE STOCKS 
LEASES ASSUMED 


YOUR NAME PROTECTED Hf 
B.&R.SHOE CORP. 74 Reade Street, New York 7, N.Y. WOrth 2-6358 


Phone or wire 
collect 
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Classified and Want Ads 








SIDELINE SALESMEN 
WANTED 








OPPORTUNITY! 


We have several openings for side 
line representatives for our won- 
derful line of open-stock, in-stock, 
low-priced Juvenile Footwear. All 
open territories are well established. 
6% com » plus b Write. 


NEIL CARLSON, SALESMANAGER 


SEABOARD NATIONAL SHOE COMPANY 
22 S. Hanover St., Baltimore 1, Md. 











SALESMEN WANTED 











WANTED 


Salesman with following of Jobbers and Chain 
Stores Nation Wide. 


SELLING 


Flats and Women’s Shoes to Retail for $3.00 
and $4.00 


Reply to Box 986, BOOT & SHOE RECORDER, Chestnut & 56th Sts., Phila. 39, Pa. 











HELP WANTED 





SIDELINE SALESMEN to carry boys’ and 
men's machine sewn and genuine hand sewn 
loafers, slipons and casuals. Popular price to 
better grades. Well established factory. 
Looking for coverage with 6-20 store chains. 
Makeup only. All territories open. Write or 
call O'Donnell Shoe Co., Inc., 601 Washing- 
ton St., Lynn, Massachusetts, LY 5-8120. 














FOR SALE 





FOR SALE ESTABLISHED BUSINESS. 
WOMEN’S, CHILDREN’S SHOES. Ideal lo- 
cation—Reasonable rent, central North Carolina. 
Reply to Box 985, Boor ann SHOE RECORDER, 
Chestnut & 56th Streets, Philadelphia 39, Penna. 





FAMILY SHOE STORE. ESTABLISHED 
21 years, 50 miles N. W. of Detroit, 100% lo- 
cation. Volume 65,000, approximately 25,000 
cash. Fast growing community. Present popu- 
lation 6,000. Reply to Box 983, Boor AND SHOE 
Recorper, Chestnut & 56th Streets, Philadelphia 
39, Penna. 





FAMILY SHOE STORE IN GROWING 
and progressive California city in San Joaquin 
Valley. Volume approximately $90,000 and 
showing good increases. III health requires sale. 
rm oy Kahn, P. O. Box 343, Lafayette, Cali- 
ornia. 





WANTED TO PURCHASE 





WANTED, DAMAGED, REJECTED 
WORN SHOES, “‘as is’’ conditions. st types. 
Regular purchaser. Max Newman, 1348 South 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., KI 5-9766. 








LINES WANTED 





EXPERIENCED SALESMAN TRAVEL. 
ING ROCKY MOUNTAIN STATES WITH 
POPULAR PRICED men’s dress line desires 
a non-conflicting companion line. Reply to Box 
982, Boot AND SHOE REcoRDER, Chestnut & 56th 
Streets, Philadelphia 39, Penna. 





Live wire shoe salesman desires wholesale 
and factory lines. Immediately available. Thor- 
ough knowledge of shoe selling. Former owner 
of large successful New York shoe store. Expe- 
rienced, mature, 100% shoe man. Reply to Box 
984, Boor anp SHoge Recorper, Chestnut & 56th 
Streets, Philadelphia 39, Penna. 


December 15, 1961 





ences, to 





SEVERAL TERRITORIES AVAILABLE 


Spring selling men’s popular price in-stock 
commission-draw-bonus. Non conflict line 
acceptable. Write: Full resume with refer- 


BRILLIANT BROS., CO. 


190 Lincoln Street, Boston, Massachusetts 











SALESMEN WANTED 


HELP WANTED 





FIFTEEN LOVELY STYLES INFANTS 
CHRISTENING SHOES, ATTRACTIVELY 
PACKAGED. PROMPT SHIPMENTS, ALL 
territories. Write Mayflower Infants Wear 
Company, 381 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. C 





INDIANA, OHIO, MICHIGAN 


Top grade boot line available for 
straight commission operator. Lib- 
eral commissions. Immediate fac- 
tory service to customer. Nation- 
ally advertised. This line can pay 
your expenses. Short line, four 
easy-to-carry small grips. Write 
for details in confidence. 


Reply to Box 975, BOOT and SHOE RECORDER 
Chestnut & 56th Streets, Philadelphia 39, Penna. 














CAPITAL TO INVEST 





CHIROPODIST, now in retail shoes, has 
$50,000 for investment in firm going public. 
Reply to Box 979, Boor AND SHOE ReEcorRDER, 
Chestnut & 56th Streets, Philadelphia 39, Penna. 





OPPORTUNITY IN OHIO 
Established Ohio territory open for aggres- 
sive men to carry smart young men's and 
boys’ nationally advertised line for large 
midwest manufacturer. Strong in-stock pro- 
gram in volume price range. Great potential 
on commission basis. All replies held confi- 
dential. 


Reply to Box 981, BOOT and SHOE RECORDER 
Chestnut & 56th Streets, Philadelphia 39, Penna. 











BURNS CUBOID COMPANY HAS ExX- 
CELLENT RETAIL SELLING OPPORTU- 
NITIES FOR qualified people of various ages 
and earning requirements Assignments in- 
large and small shoe departments nationwide. 
Write Box 658, Santa Ana, California. 





CALIFORNIA TERRITORY OPEN Large Midwest 
Manufacturer of nationally advertised in-stock 
men’s line has California and Nevada territory 
open. Carry smartly styled young men’s and boys’ 
line in the volume price range in this establish- 
ed area with great potential on conimission basis. 
All replies confidential. 


Reply to Box 980, BOOT and SHOE RECORDER 
Chestnut & 56th Streets, Philadelphia 39, Penna. 








EXPERIENCED SALESMEN WANTED TO 
REPRESENT established men's dress line 
in New England, Upstate New York, and 
Western Pennsylvania. 


Reply to Box 968, BOOT and SHOE RECORDER 
Chestnut & 56th Streets, Philadelphia 39, Penna. 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 





This index is published as a convenience. No liability is assumed for errors or omissions. 


Acme Boot Company .... 36 
American Girl Shoe ..... 2 
Armour Leather Company 34 
Armstrong Cork Company 12 


B & R Shoe Company 76 
Baris Shoe Company _.... 76 
Beebe Rubber Company 14 
Bonded Fibers, Inc. .. 64 


Bondex Innersoles 64 


Camitta Shoe Co. 76 
Carter, J. W., Company .. 68 


D & K Co. 72 
Danskin, Inc. eet 


Eby Shoe Corporation 4 
Edwards Shoes, Inc. 24 
Edwards, Vincent, Company 75 
Everett and Barron Company 72 


Foot-So-Port Shoe Corporation 36 


Gerberich-Payne Shoe saat 22 

Gilbert Shoe Co., The ....... I 

Goding Boots, Inc. 70 

Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Company, The 


Green Shoe Mfg. Co. Back Cover 


Hempstead Shoe Company 76 
Hubschman, E., & Sons ....... 18 


Jarman Shoe Company .... 21 
Juvenile Shoe Corporation of 
America, The . 42 


Keith, Geo. E., ey 9 
Kelly Sales, ges 76 


Lisanco Footwear, Inc. 49 
Long Arm oS 75 


Marbon Chemical Division of 
Borg Warner 36 
Markell, M. J., Shoe Co. 75 
Miller, O. A., Division of United 
Shoe Machinery Corporation 8 
Monarch Marking einen Com- 
pany, The 69 
Mosinger-Cohn Shoe Co... .75, 76 
Mutual Shoe Sales Company 19 


Nunn-Bush Shoe Company 
Third Cover 


Ohio Leather Co., The |. 


Par Steel Products _. 


Phillips, F. C., Inc sn 
Phyllis Shoe Company sue 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 


Quoddy Moccasins 


Ripple Sole Corp. 
Romito-Donnelly Corporation Se 


Shoe Form Co. Inc. 

Step Master Shoes, Inc. 

Stetson Shoe wcaiieel 
The 

Stoff, M., & Company 


Thonet Industries, Inc. 
Tingley Rubber Corporation 
Topps Shoe Store . 


United Foot-So-Port Shoe 
Stores, Inc. 

United Shoe Machinery Cor- 
poration 


Vaisey-Bristol Shoe Co. 
Second Cover, || 


Wall-Streeter Shoe Company 33 
Weil, M. K. Shoe Company . . .72, 75 
Wellco Shoe Corp. . 49 





THE LAST WORD 


Light fantastic ... 

In Belgium, men’s shoes are 
phosphorescent and light up in the 
dark. In Holland, it’s scuff slippers, 
in Italy women’s gloves, in England 
cigarette lighters. The French also 
go for ladies’ lingerie and sleep- 
wear that glows. 





Real crazy 
One last word about the Negro 
market ... “it’s real crazy, man.” 
SAM SEELIG, ADV. MGR. 
DAVIN SHOES, INC. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


No London flatfeet 

John Hall, president of the Brit- 
ish Society of Chiropodists, was 
quoted in a recent news release as 
saying that London policemen’s feet 
are good because they wear sturdy 
boots and are physically fit. 


Educated shine 


Gracie Towers, a new luxury 
apartment in New York, is offering 
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tenants shoe-shining service. They 
may leave their shoes at their doors 
and they’ll be shined and returned 
promptly. The service is provided 
by 18-year-old Paul Blank, who is 
thus working his way through New 
York University. The idea was that 
of tenant Irving J. Bottner, presi- 
dent of Esquire Shoe Care Prod- 
ucts. 


The hand that rocks the cradle 


One proposal made to officials of 
the DeWitt Shoe Corp., DeWitt, 
Ark., for keeping the plant running 
smoothly was the establishment of 
a large nursery. Most of the com- 
pany’s 257 employees are women. 


Help! 

For some time the following ad 
ran in the Personals column of the 
Minneapolis Star and Tribune: 
“HELP! Want name store selling 
other than pointed toed shoes.” 


She has them? 

The young actor, Marcello Mas- 
trioanni, who portrayed the re- 
porter in “Dolce Vita” and who 


more recently finished playing 
Brigitte Bardot’s lover in a new 
film, was asked what feature he 
found most attractive in Miss Bar- 
dot. He thought a few moments, 
then replied: “Her feet!” 


Oh, yeah? 

Recently in Ottawa when a car 
was hit in the rear, a fully uni- 
formed Royal Canadian Mounted 
Policeman apologized for the acci- 
dent, explaining that his spur got 
caught in the gas peddle. 


A new twist 

Thom McAn Shoes will promote 
a new shoe model named the 
Twister. It will be aimed at the 
teenage market with a radio and 
teen TV schedule built around the 
high-priest of Twist, Chubby 
Checker. 


Regimented 

A Norwich, Conn., town ordnance 
prohibits girls who work for the 
city from wearing loafers, mocca- 
sins, ballet shoes or bobby-socks to 
work. 
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top: SPARTAN LAST — Style 7999, Olive Brown 
Style 7997 — Black, Widths AA to E 


nL: SPARTAN LAST — Style 7947, Olive Brown 
Style 7945 — Black, Widths AAto E 


To Retail from 


Suburbans 


The Quality Casuals 


Suburbans are the retailer’s biggest ‘‘second 
pair” opportunity since man discovered the 
art of casual, buoyant living! Get every 
customer to try on a pair. Watch the look 
of interest as he contrasts the full-bodied 
lift of Suburban comfort with the too soft, 


tiring casuals he has at home. 


Write for illustrated folder showing 
complete line of Edgerton Suburban styles 
to retail from $12.95. 


EDGERTON 


DIV ESTOIN: OF 


Nunn-Bush Shoe Company 
MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 











She’ll be on her way to you... 
@ 

-... year after year, once you fit her to that all-important first pair of Stride Rites. 
She is your most rewarding customer because she has the longest future. Over 
the next decade, she will come back to you for 40, perhaps 50, pairs of shoes. 
‘Go out after this long profit business. Use your Firstie mailer, mat ads, direct 
mail “all babies” folder, in-store, poster and Firstie display stand to make sure 
that you get this good customer . . . and her sisters and brothers and cousins. 





~ | _ THE SHOE THAT UNDERSTANDS CHILDREN 





